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the  extradition  difficalfcy  to  a  crisis.  The  American 
Government  has  satisfied  its  sense  of  dignity  by  de¬ 
nouncing  ”  the  Treaty  of  1842,  and  its  action  has  now 
reached  a  legitimate  result,  if  not  a  clearly  contemplated 
one,  by  the  practical  disruption  of  all  extradition  en¬ 
gagements.  The  consequent  position  of  affairs  is  in- 
tolerable.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  tha^  two  great 
nations,  with  such  intimate  social  and  commercial  re¬ 
lations  as  those  which  unite  England  and  the  United 
States,  can  remain  unprotected  by  some  mutual  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  convenience  of  justice  aud  the  public  safety. 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  will  come  prepared,  we  cannot  doubt,  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty,  which  we  trust  will  be  a  compre¬ 
hensive  one.  Bnt  though  we  entirely  admit  that  the  in¬ 
ertness  of  our  Foreign  Office,  which  was  only  aroused  from 
its  desire  to  “  let  things  be  *’  by  the  energetic  protests 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  was  originally  to  blame  for 
allowing  the  imperfect  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  1842 
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Oi.*!!  ru  •  •  1  i.u  j  •  XI.  .1  to  be  maintained  after  the  cases  of  Lawrence  and  others 

still,  there  is  a  singular  method  in  the  revenge ;  the  ^  inconvenience  that  might  follow,  the 

assassin  would  s^m  to  have  been  resolved  to  make  Government  cannot  be  at  all  acquitt^  of 

a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  directors  of  the  foreign 

an  unyielding  obstinacy  on 

^  A  ®  ouTO  Fish,  which  was  not  justified  by  his 

of  Midhat  Pas  a,  an  is  own  escape,  na  ura  y  to  the  “  point  of  honour,”  and  since  the 

directs  suspicion  u^n  his  party,  if  not  upon  himself  dg„„„ciation  of  the  treaW  there  has  been  an  unreason- 
It  also  see^  to  make  ve^  f^  Russia ;  it  y  negotiating  a  new  arnmgement.  Mr.  Fish 

could  not  have  happened  better  if  It  had  teen  planned  .  y  res^nsibll  for  Winslow’s  release.  The 

with  a  view  to  at  once  remoinng  one  of  her  most  for-  jt  the  prisoner 

midable  enemies  m  the  counsels  of  the  Porte,  and  throw-  detained  by  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  six 

mg  such  suspicion  npon  the  other  as  .to  paralyse  his  entitled  to 

exertions.  demand  his  release,  in  the  hope  that  some  renewal  of 

the  treaty  would  be  agreed  upon. 

Till  this  news  came  "affairs  seemed  to  be  progressing  ■ 

very  satisfactorily  in  the  peninsula.  The  immediate  rpjj^  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  appeared 
danger  of  war  had  been  staved  off.  In  consequence  of  qjj  Wednesday  before  the  Budget  Committee,  over  which 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Powers  at  Bel^ade,  ^  Gambetta  presides,  to  expound  and  justify  his  edu- 
Servia  had  abandoned  her  warlike  attitude,  and  in  re-  cational  policy.  His  plan  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  and 
sponse  to  a  courteously  worded  request  from  the  Porte  elaborate  one,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  new  Sultan  and  withdraw  her  troops  details :  it  takes  in  primary,  secondary,  and  academic 
from  the  frontier,  had  sent  a  conciliatory  repl^,  dis-  education.  M.  Waddiugton’s  proposals,  with  respect  to 
claiming  all  intention  of  attacking  the  Ottoman  Empire,  primary  instruction,  do  not  at  present  contemplate  com- 
“  because  that  Empire’s  integrity  forms  the  best  pro-  p^lsory  education,  but  he  asks  for  grauts  sufficient  to 
tection  of  the  autonomv  of  Servia.”  There  is  a  certain  annrkW  onlinnlfl  and  to  train  an  adeouate  teachincr  stafl’ 


The  discharge  of  Winslow,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  and  which  could  hardly  have  b^n  with 
decency  refused  by  the  Judge,  will  probably  bring 
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day  afWrnoon,  coaid  not  have  been  delivered  in  the 
House  of  CJoramona,  if  it  was  otherwise  impossible  to 
obtain  for  it  the  advantage  of  a  full  report  in  the  TimeSy 
for  it  is  by  far  the  most  searching  criticism  which  the 
Bill  has  yet  received  from  the  Nonconformist  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Picton  maintains  that  the  principle  of  in¬ 
direct  compulsion  is  onlv  a  feint  to  draw  oflf  discussion 
from  tho  real  object  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  Denominational  system,  and  he  proves 
his  point  in  this  way.  Section  12  of  the  Act  provides 
that  in  any  district  where  there  is  no  School  Board  any 
parent  who  cannot  pay  his  fees,  and  proves  it,  may  have 
them  paid  out  of  the  rates.  The  guardians,  Mr.  Picton 
argues,  being  generally  under  the  influence  of  their  cleri¬ 
cal  members,  may  be  expected  to  make  a  more  liberal 
use  of  this  provision  when  the  fees  are  paid  to  a  Church 
school  than  they  have  been  d’sposcd  to  do  with  the  fees 
payable  to  a  School  Board  school.  But  Section  13  is  still 
more  advantageous  to  Church  schools.  It  provides  that 
in  poor  districts,  defined  ns  districts  in  which  a  rate  of 
3d.  in  tho  pound  does  not  produce  1«.  per  head  of  tho 
whole  population,  the  limit  imposed  upon  tho  grant  to 
efficient  schools  shall  bo  twice  the  income  of  the  schools 
from  all  sources,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  income  as  at 
present.  These  two  provisions,  Mr.  Pieton  thinks,  will 
give  Denominational  schools  all  tho  help  they  want  for 
their  struggle  against  the  National  system,  and  are 
calculated  to  perpetuate  Deuominationalisra.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  religious  difficulty,  which  also  Mr. 
Picton  holds  is  aggravated  by  tho  new  scheme,  the  se¬ 
cure  e8tabli.shracnt  of  Denominationalism  is  a  great  evil, 
because  it  unfortunately  goes  along  with  a  lowered  stan¬ 
dard  of  education. 

Tho  fact  that  every  scholar  will  be  a  pecuniary 
advantage  to  their  schools  will  make  active  Churchmen 
in  every  parish  zealous  to  enforce  attendance.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  Lord  Sandon  is  more  confident 
than  he  can  well  explain  of  the  success  of  his  indirect 
compulsion.  The  chief  object  of  the  debate  on  Thurs¬ 
day  was  to  elicit  from  the  Government  why  they  have 
set  aside  the  recommendations  of  the  Factory  Acts 
Commissioners.  Tho  Commissioners  took  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  on  the  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect 
compulsion,  and,  after  arguing  tho  matter  out  at  a  great 
length  in  their  report,  came  to  a  most  decided  conclusion 
against  indirect  compulsion.  “  We  feel  compelled,”  the  re¬ 
port  said,  “  to  record  our  conviction  that  even  the  utmost 
possible  improvement  in  the  system  of  indirect,  compul¬ 
sion  will  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  results.”  “Justice, 
expediency,  and  consistency  alike  require  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  of  all  children  should  bo  enforced  by 
law  .”  No  member  of  the  Government  would  rise  on 
Thursday  to  say  why  this  strong  recommendation  has 
been  set  aside.  Tho  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
seem  to  be  under  an  order  to  hold  their  tongues,  as  their 
only  safe  course.  On  Tuesday  only  Mr.  Hardy  was 
allowed  to  speak  on  the  Oxford  University  Bill.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  then  gave  as  his  reason  for  tho 
reticence  of  tho  Government  that  Mr.  Low’c  had  an¬ 
swered  himself.  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  tho  same  reason 
for  their  reticence  on  Thursday.  We  cannot  but  admire 
tho  wisdom  of  tho  policy  ;  when  you  have  nothing  to 
say  for  yourself,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  say  it. 


If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asked  someone  conversant  with 
German  journalism  to  look  up  the  letter  attributed  to  him, 
and  which  he  stigmatised  as  a  forgery,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  tho  letter  had,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
been  attributed  to  him  at  all.  It  was  merely  given  as 

having  been  written  “by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Disraeli” _ 

which  may  mean  anything,  or  nothing  at  all.  Again, 
when  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Standard  tele¬ 
graphs  that  the  letter  in  question  originated  with  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  tho  “  semi-official  Aiujshurq 
Alhjemeine  Zeituiun^*  we  can  only  wonder  at  so  incorrect 
a  description.  The  Augsburg  journal  is  not  “  semi¬ 
official,”  but  has  contributors  of  the  most  variegated 


political  character.  Liberal,  Ministerial,  ConservaliTe 
and  even  Radical ;  its  peculiar  system  being  to  lei  ali 
kinds  of  voices  be  Iward — except  the  Ultra-reactionary 
and  the  Ultramontane.  A  Vienna  correspondent  of  an 
English  paper  ought  to  know  this  plain  fact. 

Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  whom  the  negroes  of  Barbados 
take  a  whimsical  delight  in  styling  the  Governor  of 
that  island,  has  recently  issued  a  proclamation  which  is  - 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  messages  he  has  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  says  that  “Her  Majesty’s 
Government  wish  the  people  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  confederation 
could  either  injure  or  benefit,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
the  social  condition  of  any  class ;  that  it  could  do  little 
to  change  the  condition  or  prospects  of  the  labouring 
people;  and  that,  therefore,  there  being  no  grounds 
whatever  for  anticipating  any  considerable  benefit  or 
injury,  or  change  of  any  hindy  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to 
discuss  this  or  any  other  legislative  proposal  in  excited 
meetings,  and  that  all  loyal  subjects  should  avoid 
political  agitation,  violent  language,  or  attributing  im¬ 
proper  motives  to  those  who  may  differ  from  them  in 
opinion.”  It  is  a  wonderful  document;  one  can  scarcely 
believe  one’s  own  eyes  in  reading  it.  How  it  will  affect 
the  500  rioters  who  are  at  present  on  their  trial  for 
taking  up  arms  in  tho  cause  of  confederation  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  How  it  will  affect  Mr.  Hennessy  himself  is 
equally  hazardous  to  conjecture.  He  himself  was  tho 
prime  mover  of  the  proposal,  and  on  him  must  now 
rest  the  sole  responsibility  of  all  the  evil  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  have  referred  at  greater  length  to  Mr. 
Hennessy  in  another  column. 

A  case  of  some  possible  hardship,  which  was  decided 
daring  the  past  week  at  Hammersmith  Police-court, 
points  to  a  decided  flaw  in  the  Act  22  &  23  Viet, 
c.  38,  sec.  12.  A  man  w^as  charged  with  being  a  de¬ 
serter  from  the  Tumham  Green  Militia.  The  defence 
was  one  of  identity.  The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had 
ever  enlisted.  His  age  was  thirty-six,  and  he  had  a 
wife  and  grown-up  children.  A  sergeant  swore  to  his 
identity,  pointing  to  a  cut  on  the  hand.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  prisoner’s  height  did  not  agi^e  by  an  inch  with 
that  recorded  of  the  “  deserter,”  and  a  former  employer 
of  the  prisoner  swore  that  he  was  elsewhere  on  the  day 
when  he  was  alleged  to  have  enlisted.  Mr.  Ingham,  the 
sitting  magistrate,  having  to  make  his  choice  between 
these  conflicting  pieces  of  evidence,  decided  against  the 
prisoner,  and  fined  him  lOZ.,  with  imprisonment  in 
default.  From  this  decision  there  is  no  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  Now,  if  the  regiment  had  been  “  out 
at  the  time  of  the  prisoner’s  apprehension,  or  if  the 
regiment  had  been  an  embodied  one,  the  prisoner  would 
have  been  tried  by  court-martial  upon  this  charge.  There 
would  then  have  been  more  than  one  person  to  decide 
upon  the  evidence,  and  far  greater  facilities  for  proving, 
one  way  or  other,  his  identity.  If  he  had  been  the 
Simon  Pure,  comrades  would  have  recognised  him.  But 
tho  Act  provides  that,  if  the  regiment  is  not  under  service 
at  the  time,  ho  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  magisterial 
bench.  Had  tho  prisoner  been  accused  of  a  much  more 
heinous  offence  against  the  Criminal  Code,  he  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  unless  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  proved  their  case  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
would  have  been  entitled  to  acquittal.  But  in  a  summary 
proceeding  like  this,  a  bench  decides  by  balance  of  evi¬ 
dence,  snch  as  presented  itself  to  the  magisterial  mind. 
The  bench  may  bo  right,  but  the  prisoner  is  bound  by 
the  summary  opinions  thus  arrived  at,  and,  as  we  said, 
has  no  power  of  appeal — a  remedy  granted  in  most  of  the 
other  important  ofences  dealt  with  summarily.  If  this 
is  a  sample  of  what  ordinarily  goes  on  in  such  cases,  we 
think  there  should  be  some  reform:  either  the  man 
whose  identity  is  in  dispute  should  have  the  option  of 
being  sent  to  sessions  for  trial,  with  bail  (if  satisfactory), 
or  should  at  once  be  handed  over  to  the  nearest  district 
or  regimental  court-martial,  to  bo  dealt  with.  In  either 
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case  he  would  get  the  benefit  of  more  heads  than  one  to 
decide  his  case,  and  would  not  be  liable  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  upon  the  opinion  of  one  functionary  that  a  dis¬ 
puted  identity  had  been  established  in  the  face  of  a  sworn 
alibi.  Eyery  day  Judges  and  Masters  “  in  charaliers”  haye 
before  them  applications  for  “leave  to  defend  ”  various 
ciyil  actions,  upon  which,  from  appearances,  they  would 
often,  if  sole  arbiters,  at  once  decide  against  the  defen¬ 
dant  ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence,  even 
though  the  balance  may  be  with  the  plaintiff,  they  never 
refuse  the  defendants,  on  ’  principle,  the  prescriptive 
right  to  go  to  a  jury  upon  the  facts.  Yet  here,  when 
liberty  and  character  are  at  stake,  upon  the  evidence  of 
one  sergeant,  the  privilege  of  a  jury  may  not  be  ac¬ 
corded. 


Lieutenant  Cameron,  whom  Oxford,  with  its  new-born 
zeal  for  the  recognition  of  Research,  has  just  made  a 
D.C.L.,  gave  an  interesting  speech  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  on  Tuesday,  on  the  feasibility  of  colonising 
Central  Africa.  The  gallant  explorer  considered  that 
the  regions  where  he  has  recently  been  labouring  could 
be  opened  up  to  English  enterprise  in  two  ways — either 
from  the  west  coast,  along  the  course  of  the  Congo,  or 
from  the  east  coast,  by  a  tramway.  There  were  two 
amusing  circumstances  in  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  None  of  the  speakers  had  a  word  to  say  as  to 
the  expediency  or  the  morality  of  seizing  this  tract  of 
country ;  they  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  a 
natural  postulate,  that  the  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
Central  African  territory  are  our  birthright,  if  only  it 
would  pay  us  to  get  at  them.  Our  foreign  critics 
would  say  that  this  is  a  characteristic  spectacle — an 
assembly  of  Englishmen  quietly  debating  the  ways  and 
means  of  seizing  their  neighbours’  land,  and  only  hesi¬ 
tating  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while.  The  impartial 
foreigner  would  think  it  equally  characteristic  that  the 
only  thing  wdiich  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  the 
meeting  was  a  question  as  to  the  character  of  mission¬ 
aries.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
happened  to  make  an  incidental  allusion  of  an  unflatter¬ 
ing  kind  to  the  conduct  of  missionaries  in  Central 
Africa.  This  was  fiercely  taken  up  by  member  after 
member  of  the  Institute,  who  contended  that  no  body  of 
men  had  done  more  for  the  spread  of  the  British 
Empire  than  missionaries.  Perhaps  this  combination  of 
patriotic  with  religious  zeal  accounts  for  some  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  worthy  missionaries  are  re¬ 
garded  in  certain  savage  regions. 


On  the  question  of  the  Municipal  Government  of  the 
Metropolis,  on  which  much  has  to  be  said,  especially  as 
to  its  water  supply,  Mr.  Cross  has  not  gained  credit. 
He  is  reported  to  have  stated  [that  the  water  supply 
could  not  be  put  under  unity  of  management  without 
great  expense,  which  would  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
rates.  Now,  by  whom  was  he  told  this  ?  Not  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  for  one  of  them,  at  least, 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  has  shown  that  there  is  enormous  waste 
under  the  present  system,  and  that  large  savings  would 
be  effected  by  unity.  The  engineers,  and  others  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  showed  that  by 
putting  the  various  water  companies  under  one 
management,  an  economy  might  be  obtained  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  which,  when  capitalised,  would  suffice  for  com¬ 
pensation  to  all  directors,  lawyers,  officials,  and  interests 
whatsoever,  and  still  leave  a  surplus.  So  apparent  is 
the  profit  of  unity  that  when  the  Society  of(Art8’  scheme 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  he  sent  it  back 
with  a  request  that  the  promoters  should  say  what  they 
proposed  doing  with  the  surplus.  The  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  came  to  the  same  results  on  the  evidence 
of  the  water  engineers.  From  whom,  then,  has  Mr. 
Cross  derived  his  information  ?  Is  it  from  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  is  reputed  to  have  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  property  in  the  New  River 
Company  ? 


FLIES  IN  AMBER. 

Sir  William  Fraser  is  a  great  patriot  born  out  of  his 
due  time.  He  has  missed  his  mission,  fortunately  per¬ 
haps  for  the  British  Constitution,  by  a  couple  of  hundred 
years.  In  the  days  of  Eliot  and  Pym  he  might  have 
borne  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  privileges  of  PSar- 
liament  with  much  distinction  and  in  good  company, 
but  now,  unluckily,  his  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Commons  provokes  ill-bred  impatience  or 
mocking  laughter  ;  and,  still  more  dreary  destiny,  he  is 
reduced  in  his  chivalrous  campaign  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis.  A  profane  observer  not  duly 
impressed  with  the  dignity  that  ought  to  fence  around 
the  person  might  leap  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  debate 
of  Monday  evening,  that  Sir  William  Fraser  was  rc- 
gftfded  by  his  fellow- members  in  the  light  of  a  bore.  Not 
being  precisely  certain  in  these  times  liow  far  criticism 
may  venture,  we  shall  not  endorse  the  conjecture.  It  is 
permissible,  however,  to  think  and  say  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  quality  of  the  modem  defenders  of  privilege, 
the  cause  they  maintain  has  unlimited  capacity  of  bore¬ 
dom.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  hint  that  any  one  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  is  not,  like  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  perfection  of  human  reason.  Wo  know,  of  course, 
that  they  have  been  declared  and  ratified  by  resolutions 
of  the  House,  jiassed  when  representative  institutions 
wore  at  the  acme  of  their  excellence,  under  the  Premier¬ 
ship  of  Walpole,  for  instance,  or  thereabouts.  But  ad¬ 
mirable  in  political  theory  and  useful  in  practice  though 
they  be,  we  are  constrained  to  protest  against  the  per¬ 
petual  vindication  of  their  uses  and  beauties.  This  is 
a  trial  which  the  most  perfect  of  institutions,  the  most 
irrefragable  of  doctrines,  would  hardly  bear ;  nor  do  we 
know  that  any  such,  except  the  Christian  religion,  has 
been  subjected  to  it.  It  is  appalling  to  think  that  con¬ 
stitutional  politics  might  be  invaded  by  Sir  William 
Fraser  and  his  like  with  the  apologetic  powers  of 
Bampton  or  Boyle  lecturers.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
superannuated  problems  that  might  in  this  way  bo  dis¬ 
interred  for  repeated  and  unnecessary  demonstration  ; 
the  human  race  will  perhaps  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  multiplication  table  or  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  so  forth,  if  Sir  William  Fraser 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
are  quite  safe,  and  that,  if  he  wishes  them  to  continue 
in  honour,  he  must  be  content  to  let  them  alone. 

Seldom  has  any  more  ridiculous  attempt  been  made 
to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  privilege  in 
restraint  of  free  speech  and  free  action  among  the  com¬ 
munity  at  largo  than  that  to  which  Sir  William  Fraser 
was  ur^ed  by  his  own  hot  zeal,  or  the  promptings  of 
some  indiscreet  friends.  The  Reform  Club  has  long 
been  known  to  the  world  as  the  head-quarters  of  party 
Liberalism,  though  it  has  been  no  less  notorious  that 
its  discipline  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
lax  from  the  fact  that  in  the  veracious  pages  of 
“  Dod  ”  the  most  conspicuous  frofideurs  among  the 
Liberals  have  their  names  inscribed  as  members  of  the 
Club.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  no  doubt ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  a  proscription,  oven  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  Liberalism,  that  would  condemn  over}' 
divergence  from  the  official  cut  of  party  uniform,  and  it 
would  bo  monstrous  to  enforce  it  if  it  wero  possible. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Bright  would  have  been  condemned 
by  the  Palmersronian  majority  of  the  party  in  the  days 
when  he  opposed  the  Crimean  and  the  Chinese  wars,  yet 
he  has  survived  to  be  an  official  pillar  of  the  front  Oppo¬ 
sition  bench.  When  Mr.  Lowe  led  the  Adullamites  into 
the  Cave,  tho  ardent  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
eager  to  send  the  member  for  Caine  out  of  the  party 
ranks,  yet  a  very  few  years  later  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  Liberal 
Minister,  showing  his  capacity  to  do  'good  service, 
especially  in  educational  and  ecclesiastical  affaii-s, 
to  the  Liberal  cause.  In  still  later  times,  the 
zeal  of  whips  and  little  Treasury  Lords  waxed  fierce 
against  Mr.  Fawcett  and  other  independent  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  not  careful  to  conceal|their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  if  by  no  other 
means  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  University 
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policy  coaid  bo  averted.  In  none  of  these  cases  would 
it  have  been  wise  or  just  to  decree,  even  in  the  pene¬ 
tralia  of  a  club  coramittee-room,  that  a  Liberal  member 
who  had  voted  once  or  twice,  or  even  many  times,  against 
a  Liberal  Government  had  thereby  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  a  “  Reformer,”  which  is  the  express  qualification 
demanded  of  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club.  But  we 
cannot  understand  how  to  many  people  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  are  coming  within 
the  same  rule  of  expediency  as  that  governing  tlie  action 
of  the  Club  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ripley  and  Sir 
George  Bowyer.  A  club  which,  even  if  it  claims 
no  political  functions,  professes  to  be  held  together 
by  political  ties,  has  obligations  beyond  those  of  mere 
convenience.  Its  name  and  fame  are  popularly  identified 
with  theLilieral  cause ;  and  though  its  activity  in  recent 
years  has  been  slight,  the  time  may  come  when  organisa¬ 
tion  may  once  more  be  helpful  in  politics.  At  any 
rate,  a  Liberal  club  owes  something  to  its  own  consis¬ 
tency  and  its  self-respect,  without  which  ifs  connexion 
with  Liberalism  may  easily  do  mischief  and  not  good. 
We  may  allow  that  it  would  be  altogether  absurd  to 
insist  tnat  every  politician  professing  to  be  a  Reformer 
should  always  bo  obliged  to  follow  the  Whig  party 
under  the  penalty  of  osti’acism,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to 
ask  that  if  he  thus  deviates  from  the  beaten  track  he  should 
be  able  to  appeal  to  other  and  indisputable  evidences  of 
his  Liberalism.  A  club  committee,  on  which  all  shades  of 
opinion  are  probably  represented,  is  not  likely  to  apply 
hard-and-fast  rules  with  relentless  rigour.  A  man  of 
any  eccentricity  of  political  conduct,  having  its  root 
manifestly  in  Liberal  ideas,  would  be  certainly  safe ;  so 
would  any  representative  of  a  stout  minority.  If  Mr. 
Bright,  or  Mr.  Lowe,  or  Mr.  Fawcett — taking  three 
most  diverse  types  of  Liberal  independence — had  been 
threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  Reform  or  any  other 
Liberal  club  for  the  transactions  of  1857  or  1866  or 
1873,  their  defenders — for  each  of  them  would  have  found 
defenders — would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  “  showing 
cause  ”  why  they  should  not  be  permanently  cast  out  of 
the  party  from  which  they  had  momentarily  parted. 

But  what  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  politicians  like  Mr. 
Ripley  and  Sir  George  Bowyer  ?  Their  conduct  has 
been  such  that  the  onm  yrohandi  lies  on  them  of  esta¬ 
blishing  their  claim  to  bo  called  in  any  sense  Liberals  or 
Reformers.  With  the  private  convictions  of  public  men 
wo  havo  nothing  to  do,  but  from  their  political  acts  we 
are  justified  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  present  Parliament,  it  seems,  Sir  George 
Bowyer  has  not  voted  on  any  single  occasion  with  the 
Opposition  on  a  party  division,  that  is,  on  a  division 
for  which  the  party  Whips  mustered  the  forces,  while 
oil  some  eight-and-twenty  of  such  divisions  he  voted 
with  the  Government.  Mr.  Ripley  has  not  been  so 
consistent,  though  he  has  attended  more  closely  to  his 
political  duties  ;  but  his  votes  have  been  nine  to  one  on 
the  Tory  side.  What  is  the  evidence  of  Liberalism  that 
is  to  outweigh  these  facts  ?  Mr.  Ripley  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  oflbr  any ;  he  says  he  was  returned  at  Bradford  as 
a  non-political  candidate,  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  was 
returned  by  Tory  votes.  So  far,  therefore,  he  is  under 
no  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  Liberal  party.  But  as  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club  he  laid  himself  deliberately 
under  such  an  obligation ;  he  was  proposed,  and  must 
havo  been  seconded — according  to  the  rules — as  a  “Re¬ 
former,”  and  before  his  election  his  sponsors  must  have 
given  vouchers  for  his  character,  in  which,  it  may  be 
assumed,  his  political  quality  was  not  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Sir  George 
Bowyer.  But  Sir  George  Bowyer  goes  farther  than 
Mr.  Ripley,  for  the  only  answer  ho  deigns  to  make  to 
the  charge  of  faithlessness  is,  “  We  are  all  Reformers,”  a 
plea  which  would  justify  the  admission  of  ^[r.  Newde- 
gate,  for  instance,  into  the  Reform  Club.  If  political 
parties  are  to  keep  up  a  social  organisation  at  all — and 
even  Sir  William  Fraser  scarcely  denied  their  right  to 
do  so,  nor  does  the  Times  go  beyond  sneering  at  its 
expediency — there  are  some  cases  of  “  incompatibility  ” 
so  flagrant  as  to  make  expulsion  inevitable,  unless, 
indeed,  the  delinquents  should  gracefully  anti¬ 


cipate  their  doom.  We  feel  assured  that  the  outer 
world  will  look  upon  the  intimation  which  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  acting  secretary  of  the  Political  Committee, 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Ripley  and  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and 
which  awakened  the  motherly  care  of  Sir  William 
Fraser  for  the  British  Constitution,  in  this  light.  That 
it  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  members  of  Parliament  in 
the  exercise  of  their  political  duties  is  an  absurd  conten¬ 
tion,  and  if  applied  closely  would  extinguish  the  critical 
power  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  the  right  of  remonstrance 
now  freely  enjoyed  by  constituents.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  indiscretion  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  hint  was 
given  to  the  offenders ;  indeed,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
has  admitted  so  much,  and  very  frankly  confessed  that 
none  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club  dreamed  that  in 
making  a  remonstrance,  such  as  any  clique  of  local  mal¬ 
contents  can  urge  against  a  member,  there  was  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  vague  and  awful  borders  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  privilege.  Beyond  this  we  need  not  consider 
the  action  of  the  Reform  Club.  The  members,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  vindicate  their  consistency  and  self- 
respect,  and  will  take  a  steady  view  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities.  For  there  are  responsibilities  imposed 
on  the  Club  which  do  not  stop  at  the  portals  in  Pall 
Mall.  If  the  practice  of  a  body  which  is  popularly 
identified  with  the  Liberal  cause  be  lax,  there  are  many 
wavering  Liberals  in  many  doubtful  constituencies  who 
will  excuse  their  “  neutral  ”  politics  by  examples  from 
head-quarters.  It  is  a  mischievous  absurdity  that  out  of 
the  central  organisation  of  a  party  men  should  daily  go 
forth,  and  in  words,  written  and  spoken,  in  public  acts 
and  votes,  should  do  all  they  can  to  damage  the  cause  to 
which  they  profess  ‘  an  allegiance.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Sir  George  Bowyer  are  not  very  con¬ 
siderable  personages ;  their  position  only  attracts  notice 
by  its  incongruity,  like  Pope’s  “  forms  in  amber,” 

The  things,  wo  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Our  surprise  might  be  removed  by  a  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  career  of  the  members  for  Wexford  and 
Bradford.  Doubtless  the  .  Committee  of  the  Reform 
Club  will  have  patience  to  search  microscopically  for 
evidence  to  justify  the  members  arraigned.  But, 
fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  compelled  to 
enter  on  entomological  inquiries  of  this  sort. 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  COMMISSION. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  wriggling  out  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  Slave  Circulars  by  remitting  the 
whole  matter  to  a  Commission,  a  violent  controversy 
sank  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  We  all  believed  that 
the  Commission  would  quietly  bury  the  Circulars,  and 
leave  the  Government  free  to  pursue  a  policy  in  harmony 
with  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country.  The 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  this  week 
restores  the  question  to  public  life,  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  contains  the  materials  of  a  speedy  settlement.  Its 
value  may  be  more  correctly  estimated  if  we  state  once 
more  the  difficulties  out  of  which  the  Circulars  and  the 
Commission  have  sprung. 

Our  naval  officers  in  the  waters  of  slave-holding 
States  were  often  embarrassed  by  fugitive  slaves,  and 
they  wished  to  obtain  from  Government  positive  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  Tho  answer 
was  contained  in  tho  First  Slave  Circular,  an  obscurel}’- 
expressed  and  badly-drawn  document.  Both  the  First 
Slave  Circular  and  tho  Second  were  attacked  in 
England  on  two  grounds — first,  because  they  were 
contrary  to  tho  law  of  tho  land ;  second,  because  they 
wore  contrary  in  principle  to  the  policy  of  the  nation 
and  tho  wishes  of  tho  people.  The  Royal  Commissionei*s 
were  instructed  “  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  tho 
nature  of  such  international  obligations  as  are  applicable 
to  questions  as  to  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves  by  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  in  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  States, 
and  into  all  instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the 
commanders  of  Her  ^Injesty’s  ships  relative  thereto,  and 
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whether  any  engagements  into  which  this  country  has 
entered  bear  upon  such  questions,  and  whether,  in  case 
such  obligations,  instructions,  or  engagements  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  maintenance  by  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  and  officers,  in  whatever  waters  they 
may  be,  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  any  and  what 
steps  should  bo  taken  to  secure  for  them  greater  freedom 
of  action  in  this  respect.”  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
question  how  far  the  instructions  to  officers  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  further  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  the  law  of  the  realm  is  in  harmony  with 
our  international  obligations.  The  report  accordingly 
appears  to  be  silent  on  this  subject. 

The  Commissioners  find  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
among  nations  as  to  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  slave-holding  State.  Portugal 
and  Holland  would  give  up  the  fugitives ;  Germany  and 
Italy  would  not.  We  have  only  one  treaty  on  the  subject 
— that  with  Madagascar,  made  in  1865.  Our  instructions 
to  officers  have  varied  in  principle,  but  have  tended  to 
limit  their  discretion.  The  Commissioners  recommend 
that  officers  should  abstain  from  actively  interfering 
with  slavery,  but  that  the  conMnander  of  a  ship-of-war 
“  should  not  be  altogether  prohibited  from  exercising 
his  discretion  as  to  retaining  a  fugitive  slave  on  board 
his  vessel,  whether  such  slave  has  come  on  board  clan¬ 
destinely  or  in  any  other  way.”  Before  retaining  a  slave 
on  board,  the  commander  should  seek  for  some  other 
reason  than  the  desire  of  the  slave  to  escape  from 
slavery.  Slaves  attending  their  masters  on  visits  of 
ceremony  should  not  be  retained  unless  for  strong 
reasons  of  humanity ;  ”  and  if  a  slave  is  given 
up  the  commander  should  consider  what  course 
would  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  him¬ 
self — whether  to  put  him  on  shore,  or  allow  him  to 
go  on  shore,  or  to  deliver  him  to  the  British  consular 
authorities,  or  to  the  local  authorities.  The  last  recom¬ 
mendation,  it  will  be  seen,  leaves  the  issue  of  freedom 
or  slavery  to  .the  discretion  of  the  commander — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  no  recommendation  at  all.  It  has  the 
merit,  however,  of  presenting  all  the  ways  of  doing  it, 
or  not  doing  it,  with  the  most  charming  impartiality. 
Did  the  Commissioners,  we  wonder,  contribute  one  sug¬ 
gestion  each  ;  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  humorous 
alternative  of  putting  the  slave  on  shore  or  allowing 
him  to  go  ? 

We  do  not  know  what  English  philanthropists  of  all 
sorts  will  have  to  say  to  these  recommendations,  but  we 
prefer  to  deal  with  them,  first  of  all,  in  their  legal  aspect. 
England  may  accept  them,  but  she  cannot  act  upon  them 
save  by  changing  her  law.  They  contain  propositions 
of  as  doubtful  legality  as  any  to  be  found  in  either  of  the 
Circulars.  They  assume  that  a  slave  once  received  on 
board  an  English  ship-of-war  may  be  given  up  to  his 
owners — a  position  which  is  wholly  illegal  as  to  ships 
at  sea,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  shown  to  be  legal 
as  to  ships  within  territorial  waters.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  quote  again  the  often-quoted  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Best,  in  the  case  of  Forbes  v.  Cochrane  ? 

“  He  (the  commander)  was  certainly  not  bound  to 
receive  them  into  his  ship  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
having  done  so  he  could  no  more  have  forced  them 
back  to  slavery  than  he  could  have  committed  them  to 
the  deep.”  The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
betray  a  deficient  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  jurisdiction  over  territorial  waters — a  question 
which  the  great  argument  now  proceeding  at  West¬ 
minster  in  the  case  of  the  Franconia  might  have  shown 
them  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  We  cannot  understand 
how  the  Times  can  persuade  itself  that  the  report  is 
more  free  from  reproach  than  the  Slave  Circulars, 
especially  the  Second.  To  the  doubtful  or  illegal  posi¬ 
tions  in  that  document  the  Commissioners  have  declared 
their  adhesion.  Of  course  if  they  mean  to  suggest  that 
their  recommendations  should  take  the  form  of  a  statu¬ 
tory  declaration,  our  objections  are  at  an  end,  but  a  new 
question  will  arise.  Is  England,  led  as  it  is  on  such 
questions  by  enthusiasts,  likely  to  decree  that  English 
ships  shall  submit  to  the  local  law  of  slavery  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  slave-holding  States  ? 


Sir  George  Campbell  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues,  and  formulates  his  recommendations  ns 
follows  : — 

**  I.  On  the  high  seas  fugitive  slaves  may  bo  received 
and  set  free. 

“  II.  In  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  States  where 
slavery  is  legal,  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  to  be  received  on 
board  unless  the  commanding  officer  is  satisfied  in  tho 
particular  case  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  or  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  cruelly  used,  or  that  there  is  roason- 
able  ground  for  believing  that  he  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  slavery  contrary  to  treaties,  or  that  there  is 
some  other  special  and  sufficient  reason  for  receiving 
him. 

“  III.  No  slave  who  has  been  admitted  on  board  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  those  who  claim  him  as  a  slave,  or 
compelled  to  leave  tho  ship  under  circumstances  which 
would  necessarily  involve  his  return  to  slavery,  unless 
the  commanding  officer  is  satisfied  that  ho  has  com¬ 
mitted  some  criminal  offence,  on  account  of  which  ho 
would  have  been  surrendered  or  expelled  if  ho  had  been 
a  free  man.” 

These  recommendations  aro  at  least  simple,  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  English  law.  The 
law  says  you  need  not  receive  slaves,  but,  if  you  do, 
they  arc  free.  Of  course,  when  British  ships  accept  tho 
benefit  of  tho  territorial  waters  of  slave  States,  comity 
would  seem  to  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  respecting 
their  peculiar  institution.  This  wo  can  only  do,  ana 
at  tho  same  time  respect  our  own  laws,  by  absolutely  re¬ 
fusing  to  receive  their  slaves  on  board  our  ships.  Nobody 
proposes  that  we  should  institute  a  campaign  against 
slavery  all  over  tho  world.  On  tho  other  hand,  England 
will  be  unwilling  to  aid  oven  indirectly  an  institution 
which  she  regards  as  a  cpime  against  humanity.  Tho 
proposal  of  the  Commissioners,  that  slaves  should  bo 
allowed  to  come  on  board,  but  should  notwithstanding  bo 
treated  as  slaves,  strikes  us  as  rather  an  imbecile  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  If  it  is  persisted  in  it  will  probably 
arouse  in  the  country  a  determination  to  receive  slaves 
everywhere,  and  set  them  free  in^e fiance  of  inter¬ 
national  comity,  and  at  all  hazar^T^^^The  breach  of 
comity  will  be  justified  by  the  acknowledged  wrongful¬ 
ness  of  slavery.  As  to  hazards,  we  know  very  well  that 
no  slave-owning  Power  is  able  to  do  us  much  harm. 


NO  LAUGHING  MATTER. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  read  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  telegram  announcing  that  500  people  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  Barbados,  many  were  killed  and 
wounded,  tho  position  was  threatening,  and  confidence 
in  the  Government  was  gone.  This  startling  statement 
being  received  with  loud  laughter,  tho  right  bon. 
gentleman  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  “  This  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  the  people  of  Barbados.”  Since 
then  we  have  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  Premier’s 
remark.  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  Assuredly  it  can¬ 
not  be  matter  for  laughter  to  tho  people  who  were  shot, 
who  have  lost  their  limbs  and  their  lives ;  nor  yet  to 
those  whose  property  was  stolen,  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  a  laughing  matter  to 
those  who  were  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  from  out¬ 
rage  of  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  and  still  less  to  that 
portion  of  the  British  public  who  watch  with  anxiety 
the  administration  of  Government  in  Her  Majesty’s 
distant  dependencies. 

It  is  true  that  the  watching  in  this  case  has  to  be 
rather  close  and  constant  if  wo  would  know  accurately 
what  is  going  on.  From  time  to  time  we  aro  no  doubt 
favoured  with  a  little  information  by  the  grace  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  it  is  doled  out  to  us  as  if  it 
were  that  priceless  stuff  known  as  fashionable  intelli¬ 
gence  :  the  Hon.  Peter  Simple,  or  my  lord  of  Smellport 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  a  certain  number  of 
British  subjects,  who  under  a  given  name  form  a  valu¬ 
able  colony  in  some  favoured  clime  where  the  work  is 
easy,  tho  pay  large,  and  the  respectability  of  tho  position 
is  undoubted.  We  receive  the  nows  with  calmness  and 
resignation,  and  are  perhaps  thankful  that,  as  in  tho 
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case  of  the  appointments  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  such  matters  are  in  other  hands.  We  feel 
it  is  too  late  to  complain,  if  complaint  we  had  ;  and  if 
we  happen  to  know  that  a  square  man  has  been  put 
into  a  round  hole  we  simply  shrug  our  shoulders,  and 
conclude,  in  a  cold  and  careless  fashion,  that  after  all 
it  does  not  much  matter.  Thus  things  go  on  ;  the  in- 
teg^ity  of  the  British  Empire  remains  not  only  as  good 
and  fair  a  phrase  as  ever ;  we  know  that  there  is  such 
force  and  vitality  in  the  Queen’s  rule  that  it  can  almost 
work  of  its  own  accord.  The  British  public,  and  even 
that  portion  of  it  whom  the  appointment  especially 
concerns,  never  know  anything  for  certain  of  the  man 
who  is  placed  in  charge  of  their  affairs  until  it  is  too 
late  to  interfere,  and  it  only  comes  to  pass  that  his 
character  is  brought  to  light  when  ho  has  done  some 
irretrievable  harm. 

Such  appears  to  bo  the  case  with  the  present  Governor 
of  Barbados,  a  man  whoso  principal  qualifications  to 
represent  the  Queen  as  the  Governor  of  a  colony  rests 
on  his  being  a  personal  friend  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  head  of  the  Government,  a  Tory,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  boot.  The  combination  of  such 
excellences  is  no  doubt  rare,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
tempting  to  Mr.  Disraeli  would  bo  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  number  of  those  in  whom  such  attributes 
are  to  be  found.  A  Tory  and  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  who  is  also  an  Irishman,  if  ho  can  only 
become  a  member  of  Parliament,  may,  in  these  times  of 
consolidation,  depend  upon  having  his  political  existence 
prolonged  as  one  who  has  not  only  given  hostages  to 
fortune,  but  who  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  When,  however,  this  fitness  is  put  to 
a  practical  test,  and  the  trial  ends  in  a  manifest  proof  of 
unfitness,  the  time  comes  for  the  public  to  exercise  its 
right  in  demanding  from  the  responsible  authorities  some 
account  of  their  deeds.  If  the  captain  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ironclads  runs  his  ship  on  shore,  or  against 
another  ironclad,  thereby  causing  great  damage  and  pos¬ 
sibly  loss  of  valuable  lives  as  well  as  the  ship,  we  first 
deprive  him  of  his  sword,  and  then  put  him  on  his  trial. 
And  if  the  Governor  of  a  prosperous  island  brings 
trouble  upon  it  through  perversity  or  incapacity,  and 
scatters  death  and  destruction  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  it,  ho  too  must  be  called  upon  to  give  a  strict 
account. 

Why,  may  wo  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  was  Mr.  Pope 
Ilenncssy  appointed  Governor  of  Barbados  ?  Mr. 
Hennessy,  it  is  true,  is  a  Tory  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  wo  have  nothing  to  say  against  him  on  that  score; 
he  may  likewise  bo  a  high  priest  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  pro¬ 
vided  only  he  does  not  use  his  delegated  powers  to 
propagate  his  private  opinions.  We  may  indeed  question 
the  taste  and  propriety  of  Mr.  Disraeli — whom  we  are 
informed  is  responsible  for  the  act — of  appointing  as 
Govenior  a  gentleman  of  pronounced  Ultramontane 
opinions  to  rule  over  an  island  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  may  be  numbered  on  the  fingers,  but 
that  is  not  the  matter  with  "which  we  are  now  concerned. 
The  people  of  Barbados  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time, 
or,  if  they  did,  it  made  no  difference  in  their  behaviour 
towards  the  Queen’s  representative,  who  was  received 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect  by  all  classes  of 
the  population.  What  we  are  concerned  for  is,  why 
was  this  gentleman  sent  to  govern  the  oldest  colony 
which  belongs  to  the  British  Crown — one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  and  one  where,  if  any  changes  were  in  con¬ 
templation,  a  person  of  tried  discretion  and  excellent 
manners  ought  to  have  been  selected  for  the  position  ? 
But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  discover  from 
ample  sources,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  public,  that 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  has  been  guilty  of  most  unwise 
acts,  has  acted  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
his  instructions,  and  has  done  violence  to  the  latest 
despatch  of  his  superior,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Hennessy,  for  being  a  Tory  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Premier’s  friend,  might  have  been  rewarded  for 
these  virtues  by  being  sent  to  live  sumptuously  elsewhere, 
and  there  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  with 
fervency  the  wish  that  he  had  remained  in  the  pestiferous 


place  to  which  he  was  first  sent.  We  are  actuated  by 
no  such  feelings ;  we  only  wish  to  know  why,  of 
all  the  peaceful  places,  Barbados  was  fixed  upon  as  that 
part  of  the  quiet  earth  in  which  this  unquiet  spirit  was 
sent  to  go  to  and  fro.  Until  that  question  is  answered 
we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hennessy  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  express  purpose  of  stirring  up  strife  in  a 
matter  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant ;  and,  further, 
that,  after  his  appointment  was  made,  the  real  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Governor  emanated,  not  from  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  from  what  are 
known  to  us  as  the  permanent  but  irresponsible  officials 
of  the  department.  The  Tory  journal  which  now  and 
then  we  are  glad  to  see  finds  it  difficult  to  give  a  sup¬ 
port  to  all  the  measures  of  its  patrons,  says  that  it  is 
not  concerned  to  know  whether  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  has 
committed  any  indiscretion  or  not — it  w'ould  go  further, 
or  it  would  confine  itself  to  the  question  of  the  moment — 
whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  apprehension,  or 
whether  what  has  since  transpired  has  not  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  amends.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
concerned  to  know,  although  we  are  tolerably  well  assured, 
that  the  Governor  did  act  not  only  indiscreetly,  but  un¬ 
constitutionally — that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  stir  up 
wrath,  and  brought  himself  into  violent  collision  with 
the  planter  class,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  be  otherwise  induced.  We 
believe  further  that  the  over-much  zeal  of  the  Governor 
was  the  result  of  a  more  intimate  official  relationship 
with  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  clerks  than  is  consistent  with 
the  safe  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  if  so  here  is  not 
only  an  offence  to  chastise  but  a  reform  to  be  demanded. 
It  is  intolerable  that  a  number  of  official  persons  not 
responsible  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public  should  have 
any  influence  with,  or  control  over,  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  Queen’s  Majestj’  in  the  distant 
parts  of  her  dominions.  One  thing  is  certain  that,  when 
the  papers  are  moved  for  in  this  most  disgraceful 
business,  those  of  the  chiefest  importance  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  We  shall  never  know  why  this  Irish 
gentleman — who  is  also  a  Tory  and  a  Roman  Catholic— 
came  so  near  to  losing  his  place  as  he  has  by  mixing 
himself  up  in  questions  that  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  Tory  party  either  by  inheritance  or  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  until  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
officials  of  the  'department  that  is  responsible  for  his 
deeds.  Such  correspondence,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not 
be  forthcoming,  and  it  may  become  a  serious  matter  for 
Reformers  to  consider  at  no  distant  time  whether,  when 
the  Tories  go  out  and  the  others  come  in,  the  whole  of 
the  hidden  officials  who  do  the  work,  but  do  not  wear  gold 
lace  on  their  clothing,  should  not  also  go  with  them.  This 
matter  will  be  forced  upon  ns  all  the  more  that  we  are 
compelled  to  look  further  into  these  Barbadian  troubles, 
the  end  of  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  near.  Some  of 
our  readers  can  have  no  idea  of  question  of  the  gi’eatest 
moment  and  interest  which  lie  concealed  under  the 
sugar-canes  of  Barbados.  When*  the  time  comes  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  handle  them ;  meanwhile,  we  may 
express  our  regret  that  the  notice  which  stands  in  the 
Commons,  referring  to  this  business,  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  the  junior  member  for  Dundee,  has  not  been  con¬ 
fided  to  someone  who  has  some  claim  to  public  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  devotion  he  pays  to  the  public  interest 
and  the  devotion  he  does  not  pay  to  himself.  The  latest 
news  from  Barbados  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory ; 
and  those  who  have  hitherto  treated  the  riots  there  and 
what  has  grown  out  of  them  as  a  storm  in  a  teapot,  or  a 
matter  for  laughter,  may,  in  homely  phrase,  come  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  sensation  of  laughing  on  the  other  side  of 
their  mouths. 


THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

The  best  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to  the 
Oxford  University  Bill  would  be  that  it  should  meet 
with  the  fate  which  Lord  Salisbury  dreaded  for  it,  and 
be  lost  in  the  sands  of  July.  As  parties  stand,  there 
was  d  'priori  only  one  reason,  though  that  no  doubt  was 
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a  coDsiderablo  one,  why  we  should  not  obtain  as  ^ood  a 
measure  of  University  Reform  from  the  Conservatives 
as  from  the  Liberals.  But  for  the  obligations  of  the 
Conservatives  to  the  Church,  which  hamper  them  in  all 
their  dealings  with  education,  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  honestly  trying  to  make  the  Universities 
more  efficient,  whether  as  educational  establishments  or 
as  retreats  for  study.  If,  indeed,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  had  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  opposed  the  legislation  of  1854,  not  much  g^od  was 
to  have  l^en  expected  from  them.  Their  respect  for 
founders*  intentions,  and  their  zeal  for  the  independence 
of  the  Collets,  induced  them  at  that  time  to  offer  a 
bitter  opposition  to  any  interference  whatever  with  the 
Universities.  But  there  have  been  many  changes  since 
1854.  Nothing  gives  so  lively  an  idea  of  the  vast  pro- 
g^ss  that  the  Conservative  party  have  made  in  this 
generation  as  to  read  the  debates  on  the  first  University 
Reform  Bill.  The  things  that  Lord  Salisbury  then  de¬ 
nounced,  he  now  honours  with  a  prominent  place  in  the 
preamble  of  his  own  measure  of  Reform. 

If  a  good  Bill  could  have  been  formed  out  of  a 
total  absence  of  prejudice,  then  we  might  have  hoped 
for  a  good  measure  from  the  present  Ministry, 
but  unfortunately  it  appears  that  there  is  an  equally 
complete  absence  of  any  clear  ideas  as  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  Universities  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  satisfied.  We  doubt  whether  there  ever  was 
a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  such 
indecision  and  self-contradiction  as  Mr.  Hardy  showed 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Oxford  Bill  on 
Tuesday.  If  we  take  the  main  outline  of  the  Bill  as 
sketch^  in  the  preamble,  and  in  the  first  sentences  of 
Mr.  Hardy’s  speech,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
templating  what  seems  to  be  a  definite  scheme,  but 
all  definiteness  disappears,  and  confasion  supervenes 
when  we  come  to  the  details.  Ostensibly  the  Bill  is 
founded  on  the  reports  of  two  Commissions — the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Scientific  Research,  and  the  Commission  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges.  From 
the  first  of  these  Commissions  the  Government  profess 
to  get  their  idea  of  what  is  wanted  at  the  Universities 
— greater  attention  to  research,  to  independent  and 
original  investigation.  That  is  the  end  of  their  Bill. 
From  the  other  Commission  they  get  their  idea  of  the  | 
means.  The  Commission  on  the  revenues  reported  that 
the  Colleges  were  rich  and  the  Universities  poor. 
Wherefore,  said  the  Government,  according  to  Mr. 
Hardy’s  version  of  the  genesis  of  the  measure,  let  us  in 
each  University  transfer  a  certain  amount  of  property 
from  the  College  corporations  to  the  University  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  let  us  make  the  Universities  comparatively  richer, 
and  the  Colleges  comparatively  poorer,  and  the  thing 
is  done — Research  is  endowed  and  provided  for.  If 
irreverent  curiosity  prompts  us  to  ask  how  research  is 
to  be  provided  for  by  taking  money  from  the  Colleges 
and  giving  it  to  the  University,  we  get  no  clear  answer 
from  Mr.  Hardy.  He  can  only  say  that  “  he  observed 
some  time  since  a  statement  in  an  able  letter  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  public  journals  that  the  Uni¬ 
versities  were  wanting  in  money  for  libraries,  museums, 
schools,  professors’  rooms,  more  professors,  and  increased 
remuneration  for  their  teaching.”  Upon  this  hint 
Mr.  Hardy  speaks,  and  says  with  bewildered  decision 
“let  them  have  money  for  libraries,  museums,  Ac.  Ac.” 
Not  one  thought  does  Mr.  Hardy  impart  as  to  how  these 
provisions  for  research  are  likely  to  operate,  not  one 
scrap  of  knowledge  as  to  how  what  provision  of  the  sort 
there  is  at  Oxford  already  has  operated ;  a  statement  has 
appeared  in  an  able  letter  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
and  it  must  be  all  right.  If  we  look  closely  we  see  that 
what  ideas  Mr.  Hardy  has  are  heterogeneous,  having  been 
picked  up  innocently  from  mutually  conflicting  sources. 
It  is  for  research  that  Mr.  Hardy  announces  his  intention 
of  providing.  He  hopes  that  “  classical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  learning  will  still  bo  maintained,”  but  it  is 
research  for  which  at  present  there  is  a  pressing  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Hardy  apparently  has  not  a  suspicion  that  the 
name  research  can  be  applied  to  classical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  studies.  Evidently  he  would  be  much 


surprised  to  hear  that  the  writer  of  the  able  letter  in  a 
public  journal  was  not  thinking  at  all  of  physioal 
research,  but  of  those  very  studies,  and  that  it  is  for 
them  that  he  wants  libraries,  museums,  and  a  more 
numerous  and  more  highly-paid  professoriate.  Does 
Mr.  ]^ardy  suppose  that  ^ysical  research  is  conducted  in 
libraries  and  museums  ? 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  admitted  so  frankly  to  the 
secrets  of  the  concoction  of  a  Conservative  Reform  Bill. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  largo  changes  by  small  con¬ 
cessions,  and  its  method  is  to  throw  bones  to  all  the  advo¬ 
cates^  of  reform  who  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
public  ear.  It  issues  a  general  invitation  to  all  who  are 
discontented  with  the  existing  state  of  things  to  come 
and  state  their  grievances,  and  promises  to  give  them 
all  satisfaction.  A  Commission  reports  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  of  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  physical 
research.  “  You  are  quite  right,”  they  are  told,  “phy¬ 
sical  research  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  you  shall  have 
some  money.”  Another  Commission  reports  that,  while 
the  Colleges  are  rich,  the  Universities  are  poor.  “  That 
is  a  shame,”  is  the  reply ;  “  the  Universities  ought  to  be 
rich ;  we  will  take  some  of  their  superfluous  funds  from 
the  Colleges  and  give  them  to  the  Universities.”  But, 
our  reformers  are  reminded,  the  Conservative  party  has 
always  stood  up  for  the  Colleges  as  against  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  termed  it  robbery  and  confiscation  to 
transfer  property  from  the  one  to  the  other.  “  True, 
we  have ;  but  we  retain  all  our  old  love  for  the  Colleges; 
the  Universities  shall  be  properly  endowed  out  of 
College  moneys,  but  the  Colleges  shall  bo  no  poorer. 
The  Colleges  shall  keep  all  their  old  funds,  only 
they  shall  be  made  to  contribute  some  of  them  to 
University  purposes.”  Letters  and  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  to  proclaim  the  neglect  of  philological  and  his¬ 
torical  research  at  the  Universities.  “  Quite  right ;  we 
have  always  thought  that  such  studies  should  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  you  shall  have  libraries,  museums,  and  profes- 
and  students  shall  be  made  to  goto  them.”  But, 
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object  the  advocates  of  disinterested  study,  “  we  do  not 
want  the  professors  to  teach ;  we  want  them  to  study  ; 
we  do  not  think  teaching  any  part  of  the  function  of  a 
University.”  “You  rather  puzzle  us,”  reply  theGtevem- 
ment,  “  but  it  shall  be  as  you  wish  ;  the  professors  shall 
study  as  well  as  teach.”  The  patrons  of  the  unattached 
student  wish  provision  to  be  made  for  his  instruction  by 
the  University.  “  Wo  have  always  thought  the  un¬ 
attached  student  a  good  institution ;  the  University 
professors  shall  teach  him,  and  not  only  him,  but  every 
other  meritorious  undergraduate,  whether  he  comes  from 
Hall  or  Lodging.”  There  never  was  a  more  courteous 
and  obliging  Government ;  everything  is  to  be  done  that 
everybody  wants.  But  then  arises  a  cry  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  reformers  that  they  want  different  things. 
“  Very  well,  gentlemen ;  we  will  appoint  a  Commission 
which  shall  settle  all  your  differences ;  if  they  find  that 
impossible,  it  is  not  our  fault.” 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  was  right  in  describing  Mr. 
Hardy’s  speech  as  “conciliatory,”  bat  it  can  be  called 
“  lucid  ”  only  if  we  do  not  look  below  the  surface.  We 
hear  on  all  hands  objections  taken  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  granted  to  the  Commissioners ;  but  no  powers, 
however  extraordinary,  could  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  ill-digested  and  self-contradictory  instructions  of  the 
Government.  There  are  various  problems  touching  the 
proper  direction  of  University  reform,  concerning  which 
evidence  ought  to  be  collected  and  opinions  formed 
before  any  legislation  is  attempted.  It  is  proposed  to 
suppress  non-resident  Fellowships,  and  to  endow  Uni¬ 
versity  Professorships  with  the  surplus  funds ;  ought  not 
some  attempt  to  bo  made  to  find  out  the  comparative 
utility  of  the  two  institutions  ?  It  would  be  most  hap¬ 
hazard  legislation  to  substitute  the  one  institution  for 
the  other  in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Pattison  has  long  been  urging  that  idle  Fel¬ 
lowships  are  an  abuse,  and  that  the  College  funds  should 
go  to  the  support  of  studying  Fellows,  but  he  distinctly 
disapproves  of  dissociating  the  Fellowships  from  the 
Colleges.  The  Commissioners  of  1852  were  of  opinion  that 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  College  system  was 
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an  evil ;  since  then  the  Colleges  have  shaken  off  their 
torpor  and  bestirred  themselves,  and  their  character 
ought  to  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  their  recent  his¬ 
tory,  and  not  ^'udged  by  a  state  of  things  which 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Lowe  holds  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  never  has  taught  anybody  and  never  can,  and  that 
to  endow  Professorships  is  to  encourage  laziness  ;  such 


facts  have  come  out  with  reference  to  the  formation  and  history 
of  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company  (Limited),  which 
are  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  seems  that  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1871,  the  Due  de  Saldanha  came  to  England  as  a 
representative  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  brought  with 
him  certain  concessions  for  a  line  'of  steam  tramways  to  run 
between  Lisbon,  Cascaes,  and  Cintra.  As  soon  as  ho 
arrived  in  London,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Albert 


a  matter  should  not  bo  settled  by  loose  assertion ;  it  Grant,  and  Mr.  Grant  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  at  once 
should  be  publicly  reasoned  out  upon  definite  evidence,  invited  a  well-known  firm  of  contractors,  Messra.  Edwin  Clark, 

Some  onthorities  who  take  a  broad  view  of  what  a  Punchard,  and  Co.,  to  tender  for  the  ‘I*® 

tt  *  ‘i.  1-i.  i.  j  j  X  i.1  I'  A  tender  was  sent  in  on  .Tune  .3,  for  the  construction  of  the 

UniTermty  ought  to  do.  advocate  tho  creation  of  some  of  307,000f.  Subsequently,  however, 

sort  of  board,  with  a  certain  amount  of  funds  at  its  dis-  mileage  was  reduced  from  120  miles  to  62,  and  it 

posal,  which  should  grant  subsidies  to  men  engaged  in  agreed  that  tho  contract  should  stand  for  309,000/. 

special  researches.  It  is  a  fair  matter  for  inquiry  Behind  this  agreement,  however,  was  another,  which  was  not 
whether  such  a  board  should  bo  connected  with  the  published  in  the  prospectu5«,  and  the  withholding  of  which 
University,  or  whether  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur-  irom  the  public  amounted — it  is  alleged  on  behalf  of  the 
pose  should  bo  loft  to  the  rivalry  of  different  Colleges,  plaintiff — to  a  fraud  upon  the  shareholders.  The  ternis  of  this 

Another  debateable  point  is  the  possibility  of  combining  secret  contract  were  in  effect  that  Mr.  Albert  Gran^t  was  to 
_ 1  _ _ 4.iL  _ receive  back  from  Messrs.  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,  no  less  a 


research  with  teaching ;  on  such  a  matter  the  opinions 
of  experts  should  bo  collected.  Again,  there  has  been 
an  outciy  of  late  from  various  College  tutors  that  the 
system  of  examination  is  exercising  a  pernicious  effect 
on  tho  alumni  of  tho  Universities ;  this  should  bo  defi- 


sura  than  45,800/.  out  of  the  309,000/.  which  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  In  addition  to  this,  22,000/. 
was  to  go  to  the  Due  de  Saldanha,  and  7,000/.  to  M.  Larmanjat 
the  patentee  of  the  system  upon  which  the  tramway  was  to  be 
worked.  These  arrangements  having  been  entered  into, 


nitely  investigated  before  a  Commission  is  appointed  to  Mr.  Albert  Grant  got  together  a  board  of  directors,  who,  on 
remodel  tho  University  constitution.  Two  conflicting  the  day  that  they  first  took  their  seats,  had  absolutely  no  interest 
ideals  of  the  functions  of  a  University  are  before  the  whatever  in  the  company,  but  were  simply  the  nominees  of 
public— one,  that  it  is  simply  an  educational  establish-  ‘Messrs.  Grant  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Edwin  Clark  Punchard, 
^  ,  .1  Aux'x*  ^  I  i.  e  a  and  Co.  The  first  thing  these  directors  did,  after  a  discus- 

mont ;  another,  that  it  is  a  retreat  for  study.  Some  defi-  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Keith,  the  aeeretary 

nito  settlement  of  that  question,^  some  compromise,  ^he  company,  lasted  about  a  couple  of  hours,  was  to  sign  the 
should  bo  arrived^  at  before  Commissioners  are  set  to  contract  between  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs, 
work  on  the  redistribution  of  the  endowments.  The  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,  on  the  other,  for  309,000/.  Mr. 
Government  are  willing  enough  to  grant  Commissions  of  Punchard  himself  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  either  he  or 
inquiry  on  simple  and  thoroughly  well  understood  sub-  someone  else  seems  to  have  brought  tho  contract  into  the 
jects.  University  reform  is  a  most  intricate  subject,  full  rooui  fairly  drawn  and  ready  for  siraature.  The  directors, 
of  puzzling  details,  and  beset  by  conflicting  principles,  ^^re  expected  to  sign  it,  and  did  sign  it,  and,  as  far 

^  •  i  x*  as  can  be  made  out  from  Mr.  Keith  s  evidence,  not  a  word 

.  ,  11  7  iH-  about  the  preliminary  arrangements  between  Mr. 

be  apparent  to  all  who  are  not  either  ignorant  Albert  Grant,  Messrs.  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,and  the  Due  de 
of  its  difliculties  or  anxious  to  servo  party  ends  by  im-  Saldanha:  nor  was  any  estimate  before  the  board  as  to  the 


mediate  action.  value  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  price  to  be  charged  for 

'  it,  or  any  survey  of  the  road  or  report  as  to  the  practicability 

rpTTTii  T  TOTj/^vr  A  nT  A  xyTiTT  A  vcj  the  line.  It  would,  in  short,  seem  as  if,  from  such  evidence 

THL  LISBON  STEAM  TRAMWAYS.  ^3  the  directors  might  just  as  vvell  have 

The  case  of  Twycross  against  Grant  and  others  again  stands  been  signing  a  contract  for  the  Tnteroceanic  Ship  Railway  of 
adjourned  until  the  7th  of  next  month.  The  trial,  it  may  be  His  Excellency  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez,  or  for  a  line  of  steam 
remembered,  commenced  on  Friday,  May  26,  before  Lord  Chief  tramways  between  Valparaiso  and  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 
Justice  Coleridge  and  a  special  jury  at  the  Guildhall,  and  At  the  same  meeting  the  same  director  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  Court  for  the  whole  of  that  day  and  tho  Monday  approved  the  prospectus,  which  was  accordingly  issued  to  the 
following.  On  tho  Tuesday  morning,  in  the  ordinary  course,  public,  and  all  that  then  remained  was  to  float  the  com- 
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Sir  Henry  .Tames  would  have  commenced  his  summing-up.  pany.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  left 
Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Court,  however,  it  appeared  that  to  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  who  managed  it  with  his  accus- 
one  of  the  jurors  was  absent,  and  satisfactory  evidence  was  tomed  ability,  and  in  a  very  few  days  a  very  consider- 
given  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  able  proportion  of  the  20,000  shares,  of  10/.  each,  were 
The  case  was  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  next  Friday,  and  allotted.  It  appears,  indeed,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
thence  again  until  Wednesday  morning  last,  from  which  it  Mr.  K!eith,  that  tho  company  received  altogether  about 
now,  as  wo  have  said,  stands  again  adjourned  to  next  Friday  250,000/.  for  such  of  its  shares  and  debentures  as  were  taken 
fortnight.  Even  thus,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  up.  Meantime,  its  present  balance  is,  it  seems,  rather  less  than 


Trinder,  tho  gentleman  whose  unfortunate  illne.ss  is  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his  duties. 


30s.  How  this  comes  to  be  the  case  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Iveith  with  admirable  clearness.  It  seems  that,  after  the 


jury  be  incapacitated  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  order  to  Cascaesjwas  a  perfect  impossibility,  on  account  of  the  steep- 
tho  case  to  proceed  with  the  diminished  number  of  jurors,  and  ness  of  the  gradient,  while  even  for  the  portion  between 
to  take  their  verdict.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  valuable  Cascaes  and  Cintra  the  difficulties  were  practically  in- 
provision  has  no  place  in  the  Act  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  superable.  It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Albert  Grant  to  state 
the  consequence  is  that  the  unfortunate  illness  of  one  gentle-  that,  as  soon  as  this  discouraging  news  was  made  known, 
man  out  of  the  twelve  bids  fair  to  render  altogether  abortive  he  strongly  advised  that  a  circular  ^ould  be  sent  out  at  once, 
proceedings  which  have  entailed  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  informing  the  shareholders  of  the  difficulties  discovered,  and 
money,  and  trouble,  and  upon  the  issue  of  which  many  returning  them  their  money  with  interest,  and  that  due  noti- 
thousands  of  pounds  depend.  This  is  only  one  out  of  the  fication  of  this  should  be  given  to  tho  Stock  Exchange  to  prevent 
niany  defec^  and  omissions  which  will,  before  long,  render  a  further  dealing  in  the  stock.  “My  advice,”  he  wrote  to 
short  Act  in  emendation  of  the  .Tudicature  Act  absolutely  Messrs.  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,  “  is  to  return  the  money 
necessary.  without  one  moment’s  delay.  The  first  loss  we  may  make  in 


It  18  a  very  salutary  rule  that  tho  press  should  altogether  consequence,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  will  be  less  than  if  tho 
abstain  from  comment  upon  any  case  wliicli  is  still  snbjudice  ;  scheme  is  proceeded  with.”  It  is  a  pity  for  everybody  con- 


an  in  the  pr^ent  instance,  even  although  the  defendants,  cemed  that  this  admirable  warning  was  not  taken.  For  rea- 
essre.  Cirant  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard,  sons  which  are  not  fully  explained,  and  into  which  it  is  un- 

RnCl  (vO--.  nA\fA  _ xl _ _  — _ _  a  __  a  a1  x  i  j  •  i  •_ _ Ia.^ 


*  O  1*  l_  1  - — A  Mia^tACAAIA^  WAAAI^AA  OA^  AAV/ll  AUJA^  ^JV^ACAAAAUVi^  €kU\X  AAAMV  TV  Aiawa*  *v  — - 

aRb  1  T  i  j  ^bought  fit  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  the  case  necessary  to  enter,  the  directors  determined,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
a  VA  f  undefended,  it  does  not  on  that  account  follow  that  Trevithick’s  report  and  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  warning,  to  proceed 
Dress  of  necessity  be  found  against  them,  nor  has  the  with  the  line,  and  to  allow  the  public  to  invest  its  money  in  an  • 

1  *1^®^®**  forecast  or  anticipate  tho  con-  undertaking  which  the  company’s  own  engineer  had  expressly 
(/1US10D8  at  which  the  iiirv  niov  _ _ j  X..  1 _ : _ m _ j: _ x _ -  :x  ia  f».i,« 


c  usions  at  which  the  jury  may  ultimately  arrive.  Sworn  evi- 

actually  given,  i.s  matter  w/fe/ici 
,  ana  in  the  course  of  the  present  case,  several  undoubted 


pronounced  to  be  impossible.  Two  of  the  directors,  it  is  true, 
a.s  soon  as  they  discovered  the  state  of  affairs,  returned  tho 
qualification  money  which  had  been  found  for  them,  and  washed 


\ 
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their  hands  of  the  affair.  The  remainder  of  the  board,  how¬ 
ever,  held  on ;  and  Mr.  Albert  Grant  himself,  when  he  found 
that  his  advice  was  refused,  continued  to  lend  himself  to  the 
scheme.  How  much  of  the  line  was  ever  actually  laid,  or  what 
traffic  there  was  over  it,  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  it  seems, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  that  the  company  went  on  paying 
money  to  Messrs.  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,  on  account  of  their 
contract,  and  sending  money  out  to  Portugal  for  the  expenses 
of  construction  and  working,  until  it  had  no  more  money  left, 
and  that  it  then  resignedly  went  into  liquidation.  In  the 
course  of  the  liquidation,  the  true  history  of  the  company 
came  out,  and  then  it  was  that  several  of  the  shareholders 
determined  to  see  whether  they  could  not  recover  their 
money  from  the  defendants  in  the  present  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  initial  contracts  had  been  fraudulently 
withheld  from  them.  The  jury  will  ultimately  have  to  decide 
whether  the  contracts  in  question  do,  or  do  not,  come 
within  the  range  of  the  .‘18th  section  of  the  Companies’  Acts  of 
1867,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  defendants  were,  or  were  not, 
parties  to  their  omission  from  the  prospectus.  We  have  no 
wish,  as  we  have  said,  to  anticipate  their  finding,  although  it 
is^  a^  significant  fact  that  the  defendants  announced  themselves 
willing  to  consent  to  a  verdict  without  having  the  case  gone 
into  upon  its  merits — a  course  to  which  Sir  Henry  James  very 
properly  declined  to  lend  himself.  Even,  however,  if  a  verdict 
be  returned  against  Mr.  Grant,  it  may  be  questioned,  upon  the 
whole  history  of  the  case,  whether  the  persons  who  ought 
really  to  be  made  responsible  are  not  the  directors,  who,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Trevithick’s  report,  persisted  in  allowing  the 
company  to  continue  its  operations.  IIow  far  any  means 
exist  for  bringing  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  before  a 
court  of  law  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult  question,  but 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  conduct ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company  is  only  an¬ 
other  chapter  in  the  long  record  of  warnings  which  the  public 
has  already  had  against  guinea-pig  directors.  Meantime  it  is 
amusing  to  notice  that  all  kinds  of  schemes  have  been  since 
suggested  for  what  is  pleasantly  described  as  “  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  company  upon  an  improved  basis,”  and  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  eminence  ”  is  at  present  in  Portugal  engaged  in 
the  somewhat  vague  operation  known  as  “  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  shareholders.”  The  best  way  for  the  shareholders 
in  this  unfortunate  concern  to  protect  their  interests  is  to  pay  up 
such  calls,  if  any,  as  may  yet  have  to  be  made  upon  them,  and 
to  have  no  more  to  do  either  with  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways 
Company  (Limited)  itself,  or  with  any  other  scheme,  however 
ingenious,  for  its  resuscitation  upon  an  improved  basis. 


GEORGE  SAND. 

The  one  commonplace  sentence  in  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  charac¬ 
teristic  rhapsody  over  George  Sand  was  that  which  declared 
the  place  she  occupied  in  our  time  to  be  unique.  The  sentence 
was  commonplace  in  great  measure  because  of  its  absolute 
truth.  For  nearly  half  a  century  George  Sand  was  accepted 
by  the  world  as  the  highest  type  of  woman’s  genius,  and  the 
most  illustrious  champion  of  woman’s  cause.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  agitation  which  has  stirred 
our  time  so  profoundly  with  rsgard  to  the  position  and  the 
subjection  of  woman  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  George  Sand. 
It  was  the  voice  of  her  impassioned  eloquence  which  startled 
all  Europe  and  the  world  one  day  into  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  women  who  did  not  nlmit  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  to  be  exemplified  in  all  the  arrangements  of  modern 
society.  People  who  are  interested  in  speculating  as  to  what 
might  have  come  of  it  if  something  had  happened  which  did 
not  happen,  may  amuse  themselves  by  asking  what  would  have 
come  to  pass  if  George  Sand  had  been  happily  married  to  a 
man  of  her  own  choosing  and  of  a  congenial  nature.  Would 
she  have  settled  down  to  a  tranquil  domestic  life  in  the  country, 
with  children,  and  flowers,  and  birds,  amid  all  the  beautiful 
sights  and  scents  which  she  loved  with  so  true  a  love  ? 
Would  she  have  written  no  books  ?  Or,  if  she  had  written, 
would  she  have  been  known  to  fame  only  as  a  sort  of  good 
Miss  Mulock  made  perfect  ?  The  late  Lord  Lytton  was  some¬ 
times  fond  of  contending  that  true  genius  acts  independently 
of  the  personal  joys  and  sufferings  of  its  possessor.  He  de¬ 
scribes  one  of  his  literary  heroes  sitting  down  amid  poverty 
and  misery,  determined  to  write  something,  and  finding 
that  he  is  led  to  compose  a  gladsome  and  sparkling  fairy 
tale.  One  of  Diderot’s  most  famous  essajs  is  written  to  prove 
that  the  really  great  actor  never  enters  into  the  passion  or  the 
agony  of  the  part  he  plays — that  if  he  felt  the  emotion  he 
could  not  possibly  command  himself  so  as  to  express  it  artis¬ 
tically.  George* Sand’s  story  is  certainly  in  contradiction  to 
these  theories.  Her  genius  at  the  first  was  like  that  of  Rousseau 
and  of  Byron — profoundly  egotistic.  Indignation  made  romances 
for  her.  She  broke  the  chains  of  her  ill-assorted  marriage  with  a 
crash,  the  echo  of  which  was  heard  all  over  the  world.  This  was, 


in  one  sense  at  least,  a  fortunate  thing  for  her.  It  secured  her  a 
hearing  to  begin  with.  All  eyes  turned  upon  her.  She  became 
the  heroine  of  a  fierce  controversy.  People  under  thirty  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  vehemence  ofnatred  and  denunciation  with 
which  George  Sand  and  her  works  were  once  assailed.  Any¬ 
one  who  now  turns  back  to  these  early  novels  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  there  is  in  them  to  alarm  even  Conservative 
intellects.  They  are  full  of  the  vague  incoherence  of  youthful 
declamation,  but  they  rave  chiefly  against  that  vast,  vague  im¬ 
palpable  creature.  Society,  who  can  bear  so  much  denunciation 
without  deviating  from  his  stolid  way.  One  curious  thing  is 
that,  in  this  country  at  least,  hardly  anything  was  known  about 
the  authoress  when  she  was  most  fiercely  reviled,  except  the 
fact  that  she  had  taken  occasionally  to  the  costume  of  man. 
This  was,  with  many  people,  enough  to  know.  There  are 
persons  who  could  bear  with  greater  patience  to  hear  their 
most  sacred  doctrines  assailed  than  to  see  the  ark  of  conven¬ 
tional  propriety  never  so  lightly  touched. 

The  proof,  however,  of  the  reality  of  George  Sand’s  genius 
was  soon  given  in  the  fact  that  it  began  to  shake  itself  free  of 
mere  personal  assertions  and  complaints.  Her  early  theorv  of 
wt  was  a  little  crude.  In  the  preface  to  *  Indiana,^  published 
in  1832,  she  contends  that  “  the  writer  is  but  the  mirror  which 
reflects,  or  the  machine  which  prints,  and  has  to  make  no 
apology  if  only  the  imprint  is  exact,  or  the  reflection  is  faith¬ 
ful.”  Such  a  theory  would  have  produced  more  Indianas  than 
Consuelos,  more  of  ^  Lelia’  than  of  the  *  Mare  au  Diahle,’  or 
the  *  Derni^re  Aldini.’  An  artist  really  subservient  to  such 
a  principle  would  probably  have  gone  on  repeating  *  Indiana  ’ 
in  various  shapes  and  attitudes  until  the  public  ceased  to  pay 
any  attention,  and  then  would  have  been  forgotten.  *  Mauprat’ 
was  George  Sand’s  own  great  artistic  answer  to  this  theory. 

*  Mauprat  ’  is  in  every  sense  a  great  romance.  The  principal 
character  is  daring  in  its  originality,  and  yet  close  and  careful 
in  its  realism.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  natural,  for  it  shows 
Nature  growing  up  without  conventionalism.  When  we 
describe  a  scene  or  a  character  as  natural  to-day,  we  do  not 
always  really  mean  what  we  say.  We  often  mean  almost  the 
very  contrary.  A  writer  or  an  actor  is  natural  as  long  as  he 
exhibits  to  us  a  man  doing  just  the  things  that  he  would  do  in 
a  drawing-room  with  a  well-bred  company  looking  on.  The 
moment  he  goes  beyond  or  outside  this  range  we  call  him  un¬ 
natural.  Under  the  name  of  realism  we  draw  only  surface. 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  makes  the  nature  of  the  man 
— what  makes  the  real  man — the  emotion,  or  only  the  manner  P 
Such  a  book  ns  *  Mauprat  ’  is  a  wonderful  corrective  of  this 
decrepitude  in  criticism.  ^^Art,”  says  George  Sand,  some¬ 
where  about  the  time  when  she  was  publishing  ‘  Consuelo,* 

**  is  not  a  studv  of  the  positive  reality,  but  a  8“arch  after  the 
ideal  truth.”  None  of  us  perhaps  over  saw  a  Maup'^at ;  at 
least,  none  of  us  probably  ever  saw  him  to  know  him.  There 
may  be  many  such  around  us,  but  we  should  never  recognise 
them.  They  would  not  show  themselves  to  us.  But  the 
genius  of  Geortre  Sand  could  see  the  very  he.irt  and 
nature  of  a  Mauprat ;  and  she  can  draw  his  portrait 
for  us,  and  show  him  in  his  most  characteristic  moods, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  all  natural  and  true.  Pfobxbly 
George  Sand  is  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  drawn 
what  seems  to  men  the  living  figure  of  a  man.  There  is 
something  wantinyr  to  the  genuine  life  of  ‘  Daniel  Deronda,’  of 
^  Felix  Holt,’  and  even  of  ‘  Adam  Bede.’  Sometimes  perhaps 
even  the  most  admiring  readers  among  men  detect  themselves 
involuntarily  smilinar  over  these  pictures  of  men.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  reality  of  .Miss  A  isten’s  ^  Elizabeth  ’  all  women,  we 
believe,  admit.  But  the  Mr.  Dircy  of  the  same  novel  is 
felt  by  men  to  bi  merely  a  woman’s  notion  of  a  man.  In 
George  Sand’s  reallv  great  novels,  her  men  are  genuine  men, 
for  good  or  bad.  There  are  indeed  occasionally  some  subtle 
suggestions  which  almost  startle  a  man  by  their  truthfulness, 
and  which  make  him  ask  himself.  How  came  a  woman  to  think 
of  that?  Such,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  artistic  merits  of 
George  Sand— her  dramatic  appreciation  of  human  nature 
and  character.  The  sudden  vivid  lights  which  she  turns  upon 
man’s  emotions  form  a  curious  artistic  contrast  to  the  slow  and 
patient  mechanism  of  later  French  romancists,  who  construct 
men  and  women  out  of  the  pettiest  details  of  their  daily  life, 
and  put  together  a  character  like  a  child’s  dissected  map.  It 
is  in  contrast,  loo,  with  the  writers  who  like  to  be  described  as 
profound  in  psvchological  studies,  and  who  try  elaborately 
to  get  at  the  secret  of  human  emotion  by  probing  deeper  and 
deeper,  as  if  a  surgeon  were  to  go  on  dissecting  in  order  to  get 
at  the  soul. 

Probably  George  Sand  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  her 
sweet,  fresh,  life-like  stories  of  French  village  society.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  she  turned  first  to  this  kind  of  writing  in 
order  to  please  her  little  son.  He  had  been  reading  ‘  Paul 
and  Virginia,’  and  it  made  him  cry,  and  George  Sand 

Eromised  to  write  something  for  him  in  which  there  should  be 
ardly  any  love,  and  in  which  everything  should  end  happily.  If 
therefore,  the  world  owes  *  Indiana  ’  to  George  Sand’s  marriage. 
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Susanne  is  a  place  precious  to  The  Historian,  but  a  place  on 
which  I  cannot  fancy  that  anyone  else  would  bestow  a  moment’s 
thought — that  is,  if  anyone  else  but  myself  is  capable  of  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  non-official  inhabitants  of  Ste.  Susanne. 
I  examined  the  castle,  and  made  all  the  drawings  that  I  wanted 
without  difficulty.  But,  Sir,  when  I  had  just  got  into  the 
wretched  cart,  instead  of  the  state  coach  wnich  the  President 
of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  sent,  1  was  stooped  iby  two 
fellows.  They  were  not  the  two  field-marshals  H  nad  expected 
to  be  sent  as  my  escort,  but,  Sir,  horrible  to  relate,  they  were 
gendarmes.  Words  are  but  feeble  instruments  to  describe  what 
took  place. 

They  had  the  audacity— it  is  true,  Sir— to  ask  me.  Had  I 
any  letters,  any  papers  “  pour  constater  mon  identity.”  I  could 
not  help  smiling  to  mvself  at  the  ridiculous  affectation  of 
ignorance.  All  I  could  sLow  was  the  direction  of  a  newspaper 
which  I  chanced  to  have  in  my  p^ocket  with  an  English  post¬ 
mark,  and  my  name,  Edward  A.  Saxon,  clearly  written.  The 
fellows  had  the  impudence  to  answer,  Saxon  ;  who  is  he  ?”  It 
would  have  been  showing  too  much  knowledge,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  showing  too  much  knowledge,  to  have  explained  tlus 
to  them.  A  bright  idea  struck  me.  I  showed  them  a  volume 
of  my  great  work  which  I  always  carry  about  me.  It  was 
enough,  and  the  word  allez,”  in  an  insolent  tone,  set  me 
free. 

But,  Sir,  such  insolence  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Once,  Sir, 
open  the  door  to  such  freaks,  and  society  is  destroyed,  j  But  the 
strangest  thing  to  me  is  the  light  in  which  the  matter  looks  to 
my  French  fnends.  To  them  it  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  historian  should  be  insulted.  But  why  does  an  intelligent 
nation  allow  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  endless  revolutions ;  what 
is  the  good  of  alternating  between  commonwealths,  kingdoms, 
and  tyrannies,  while  the  first  essence  of  good  government,  the 
right  of  The  Historian  to  act  freely,  is  thus  set  at  nought. 
Governments  change,  but  I  go  on.  Why  does  a  civilised 
nation  submit  below  the  level  of  barbarians.  Philhellen  and 
Philoslav  as  I  am,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  found  the 
Turks  of  Trebinje  better  behaved  than  the  gardes  champetres 
of  Ste.  Susanne,  or  those  fools  of  the  London  press  who  say 
that  I  am  conceited,  and  call  me  a  philanthropic  pedant.” 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  A.  Saxon. 


Diable '  and  *  La  Petite  Fadette.’  Of  a  different  claw  from 
these  latter,  and  yet  having  hardly  any  affinity  with  the 
thrilling  pictures  of  passionate  life  or  of  artistic  aspiration  and 
melancholy,  is  *  La  Demiere  Aldini,’  a  story  vvhich  we  fancy 
is  but  little  read  in  this  coimtrv,  or  perhaps  in  France,  but 
which  has  some  pssssges  of  idmost  incomparable  sweetness 
and  beauty,  and  which  contains  a  mother  and  daughter  as 
finely  contrasted  as  Lady  Caetlewood  and  Beatrix  JEsmond. 
It  would  bo  out  of  place^  however,  to  enumerate  here  even 
our  own  particular  favourites  among  the  novels  of  George  Sand. 
Any  criticism  of  even  the  foremost  of  them  would  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits.  George  Sand  wrote  incessantly ;  her 
pen  seemed  never  to  weary,  nor  do  we  think  her  style  had  lost 
any  of  its  beauty  and  strength,  m^pen  that  her  originality  and 
power  were  failing  with  ^^^^i^^ears.  But  the  time  has 
long  gone  by  when  her  ^Wns  startled  the  world,  and  when 
each  new  touch  of  her  pen  brought  out,  like  the  instrument  of 
Mephistopheles  in  Auerbach’s  cellar,  a  jet  of  fire.  The 
controversy  about  her  and  her  books  had  long  spent  itself,  and 
of  late  years  she  seemed  to  have  had  no  further  wish  to  startle 
the  world.  All  her  recent  days  appear  to  liave  been  peaceful, 
in  curious  contrast  to  the  storm  and  stress  of  her  earlier  life. 

Moralities  not  a  few  must  shriek,”  as  Carlyle  says,  “  condem¬ 
natory  ”  over  some  passages  of  her  life,  but  perhaps  we  inay 
apply  to  her  too  the  conclusion  of  Carlyle’s  sentence  referring 
to  mirabeau,  and  say  that  ^^the  precise  morality  by  which  she 
could  be  judged  has  not  yet  got  uttered  in  the 
speech  of  men.”  So  far  as  her  books  are  concerned,  we  think 
tJie  just  conclusion  ns  to  them  must  be  that  on  the  whole  their 
teaching  is  refined,  elevating,  and  noble.  Doubtless  they  do 
here  and  there  encourage  rather  more  than  is  for  the  comfort 
and  mfety  of  social  life  the  principle  that  every  strong  and 
true  nature  must  be  a  law  to  itself.  But  on  almost  every 
single  page  they  tell  men  and  women  to  be  truthful,  to  bo 
unselfish,  to  have  some  purpose  higher  than  conventionality, 
and  to  be  self-reliant.  It  has  been  justly  objected  to  some  of 
our  greatest  novelists,  to  both  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  for 
example,  that  they  never  seemed  to  have  any  conception  of  a 
human  creature  absorbed  in  any  purpose  beyond  the  range  of 
his  own  likings  and  dislikings;  his  own  ambitions,  successes, 
and  disappointments.  With  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  even  in  some  of  its  pettiest  weaknesses,  George  Sand 
held  herself  wholly  above  the  general  degradation  of  human 
nature  which  is  implied  in  a  picture  of  life  without  a  gleam 
any  where  of  what  we  may  call  transcendental  purpose.  The 
cynicism,  the  recklessness,  the  wanton  disregard  of  any  manner 
of  principle,  the  debasing  parade  of  disbelief  in  any  high 
ambition  or  noble  restraint — these  peculiarities,  which  are  so 
often  the  shame  of  modern  French  literature,  find  no  sanction 
anywhere  in  George  Sand.  She  has  the  honour  of  having 
never  despaired  of  humanity  on  the  one  hand  or  accepted 
paltry  and  passing  conventionalities  as  its  sufficient  law  of  life 
on  the  other.  Perhaps  when  we  have  said  so  much  of  her 
genius  and  her  personal  qualities,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
some  at  least  of  her  influence  and  success  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  wrote  in  the  only  tongue  which  all  the  reading  world 
reads,  the  only  modern  tongue  capable  of  speaking  in  a  prose 
that  cau  bo  called  as  artistic  as  poetry  itself. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  VIVISECTION  BILL. 

Sir, — The  action  just  taken  by  the  Medical  Council  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Legislative  interference  with  the  practice  of  vivisec¬ 
tion — for  to  this  does  their  remonstrance  amount — makes  it 
necessary  that  the  public  should  be  further  enlightened  on  the 
subject. 

The  whole  case  is  comprised  in  the  two  following  ques¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  Is  the  practice  conducive  to  the  physical  good  of  manj 
and 

2.  Is  it  legitimate  for  man  to  seek  his  own  good  by  such 
means  P 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  urged  that  several 
medical  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  break  through  pro¬ 
fessional  reserve,  have  declared  that  not  a  single  discovery  of 
value  for  the  prevention  of  disease  has  been  made  by  means  of 
vivisection  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  careful 
anatomy  of  the  dead  subject,  and  the  exercise  of  that  quality 
of  the  mind  which  is  known  as  sagacity. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  works  of  phy'siologists  them¬ 
selves  that,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition  induced  in  the 
animals  operated  on,  the  results  are  most  uncertain  and  mis¬ 
leading.  In  M.  Bedard’s  work,  which  is  the  authorised  hand¬ 
book  of  the  French  schools,  the  descriptions  of  the  most  terrible 
experiments  are  constantly  followed  by  a  query  implying  the 
impossibility  of  attaching  any  value  to  any  conclusions  which 
might  be  drawn  from  them.  The  indications  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  students  admit,  that  the 

{iractice  is  actually  injurious  to  the  mental  perceptions,  by 
ending  the  student  to  discard  the  mind  in  favour  of  the  senses, 
as  the  real  instrument  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  destructive  to 
that  faculty  of  sympathy  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  secrets 
of  nature  are  to  be  got  at,  and  the  art  of  healing,  like  any 
other  art,  becomes  possible.  The  following  report  of  an  actual 
conversation  held  not  long  since  between  a  foreign  professor  of 
physiology  and  one  of  his  pupils  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  practice  and  on  the  character  of  at  least 
some  of  those  who  pursue  it.  A  question  had  arisen  respecting 
the  character  of  some  organ,  and  the  pupil  had  given  an  answer 
which  the  professor  had  pronounced  to  oe  wrong. 

“  But  I  found  it  in  the  book  you  told  me  to  study  from — 
Bedard’s  ‘  Physiology.’  ” 

Well,  he  knows  nothing  about  it.” 

But  he  got  it  by  vivisecting  I  ” 

Possibly.  What  says  M.  Robin  ?  ” 

The  statement  of  this  authority  was  given,  and  pronounced 


COllRESPONDENCE 


A  JUSTIFIABLE  COMPLAINT. 

‘‘^ir, — I  think  it  is  a  solemn  duty  I  owe  to  the  whole  world 
to  put  on  record  a  late  adventure  of  mine,  which  of  course  it 
will  be  better  for  your  paper  and  for  mankind  in  general  to  tell 
in  niy  own  distingui.slied  name,  as  a  personal  experience.  It  is, 
I  tlnnk,  worth  recording,  as  an  instance  of  what  may  happen  to 
a  tiMly  great  man,  though  I  must  say,  for  the  credit  of  degene¬ 
rate  humanity,  that  it  does  not  happen  often. 

I  have  now  for  tw'enty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  as  I  have  thought  good,  through  the  wmrld.  Till  last 
w'e(  1;  I  never  was  stopped  or  asked  any  impertinent  question 
anywhere.  I  Lave  gone  about  as  I  chose  ;  I  have  eaten  what 
I  chose ;  I  have  blowm  my  nose  as  I  chose.  I  find  the  minutest 
details  concerning  a  truly  great  man  are  interesting  to  an  intel- 
Ifcliml  public  and  to  himself.  I  have  only  once  in  my  journeys 
bet  n  asked  the  ridiculous  question  what  was  my  name.  But 
in  tlo‘  whole  twenty  years  of  my  travelling  experience,  owing 
to  mv  world-wide  fame,  I  have  never  suffered  any  other  per- 
•onal  impertinence. 

■  ^  ^  dO — the  date  is  historical — my  experience 

m  this  way  was  for  the  first  time  varied.  I  made  an  excursion 
xrom  Le  Mans  ^  Sill^-le-Guillaunie  and  Ste.  Susanne,  places 
whose  names  will,  I  suspect,  have  but  little  meaning  for  that 
lUiot  I  roude  and  the  general  render,  but  which  are  places  of 
importance  to  the  only  man  who  knows  any  history.  Ste. 
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to  be  wrong  also.  lie,  too,  got  it  by  vivisecting,”  said  the 
pupil. 

Very  likely.  What  says  your  English  Huxley  ?  ”  • 

Huxley  is  round  to  differ  from  the  two  others,  and 
nounced  to  be  wrong  also,  although, 
got  it  by  vivisection. 


must  not  be.  She  must  afford  yet  another  lesson  in  return  for 
the  charity  she  has  received,  and  as  a  penalty  for  being  a 
pauper.  Bending  over  her,  the  physician  shouts  at  her  to 
make  her  open  her  eyes.  She  tries  in  vain  to  obey  him. 
Taking  a  pin  from  his  coat  he  thrusts  it  into  the  under  surface 
of  each  lid.  She  utters  a  cry,  and  he  withdraws  the  pin, 
saying,  ‘‘  \ou  feel  that,  do  you?  Why  don’t  you  open  your 
eyes,  then  P  ”  He  then  packs  her  hands  and  legs,  thrusting 
tlie  pin  in  to  its  head,  each  puncture  eliciting  a  faint  cry  and 
effort  at  resistance.  Then  with  the  aid  of  a  student  he  lifts 
her  up  in  the  bed  ;  for  she  is  dying,  and  is  utterly  unable  to 
move  herself.  Putting  his  ear  to  her  back,  ho  shakes  her 
violently  with  both  hands,  in  order  to  hear  the  fluctuations  of 
the  liouid  in  the  chest,  an  operation  which  has  already  been  re- 
peatea  daily  for  the  same  purp'jse.  At  each  shake  the  patient 
puts  out  her  emaciated  hands,  and  cries  piteously  in  a  feeble 
voi«,  ** O,  sir !  (),  sir !  ’ 

ep’ng  with  the  rest  of  the  treatment. 

spite  of  the 


18  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  wrong  also,  although,  as  the  pupil  urges,  he 
^ot  it  by  vivisection.  Then  stating  his  own  views,  the  teacher 
18  met  by  the  rejoinder — 

^*Here  are  you  four  vivisectors  all  holding  diflerent  opinions, 
and  you  insist  that  I  shall  vivisect  also  ?  ” 

**  Certainly  I  do ;  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  Gnd 
something  different  to  any  of  us.  That  is  the  way  science 
gets  on.” 

A  remonstrance  against  the  practice  as  cruel  and  immoral 
elicited  the  declaration  that  sympathy  is  nonsense,  and  morality 
an  hallucination.  That  one  soon  gets  over  the  former  by 
practice,  and  that,  as  for  the  latter,  a  man’s  business  is  to  get 
on,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  be  considered  by  a  rational 
being  is  the  fear  of  what  other  men  may  do  to  him.  This  and 
this  only  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  get  rid  of  the  illusions  which  prevail  on  this 
it  is  essential  to  combat  the  notion  that  the  practice  ' 
cine  is  in  itself  an  humanising 

^  .1  «  .  m  m  ^ 

and  that  its  practice  makes  them  more  humane, 


The  dietary  Is  in  k  ^ 

The  staple  is  flesh  nearly  or  wholly  raw,  which,  in  <  ‘ 
aversion  manifested  t  }war.is  ic  by  the  patients,  ia  forced  upon 
them  by  violence.  Where  p.inpers  are  thus  classed  with  animals 
as  fitting  subjects  for  pm.iful  expariment,  and  no  regard  is 
shown  to  the  feelings  of  either,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  is  wholly  rejected. 
Even  the  excruciating  oper.ition  of  cautery  for  white  swelling, 
which  consists  in  perforating  the  flesh  to  the  bone  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  for  a  score  or  more  of  times,  is  performed  without  the 
alleviation  of  an  anaesthetic.  This  operation  was  recently 
performed  on  a  man’s  neck  for  aneurism.  The  cose  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  the  torture  for  the  benefit  of 

science  ”  far  more  than  for  his  own  ;  his  cries  are  described 
as  most  fearful ;  half  the  back  of  his  head  was  burnt  off,  and 
he  died  six  hours  afterwards.  These  operations  are  performed 
in  the  wards  in  the  midst  of  the  other  patients. 

The  moral  to  be  learnt  from  these  examples  can  hardly^  bo 
mistaken ;  they  show  that,  whether  medicine  is  or  is  not  in  itself 
a  humanising  profession,  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  the  hands  of 
vivisecting  students  and  professors.  They  show  also  that 
medical  charities  ought  not  to  be  left  without  lay  supervision, 
and  they  suggest  the  fear  that  unless  the  fast-growing  practice 
of  vivipection  in  this  country  be  checked,  we  also  may  see  our 
hospitals  converted  into  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  to  learn  how  to  treat  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  it  is  legitimate 
for  man  to  seek  his  own  gix)d  by  such  means,  I  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  the  conclusi^Ml  that,  even  were  it  certain  that 
mankind  is  benefited  by  tlie  knowledge  obtained  by  vivisection, 
the  practice  is  indefensible  on  moral  grounds,  and  that  the 
moral  loss  entailed  by  it  is  beyond  compensation. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  question  which  lies  wholly  beyond  the 
province  of  the  merely  scientific  specialist.  The  absorbing 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  like  that  of  anything  else,  is  apt  to  blind 
the  seeker  to  the  existence  of  moral  limits  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment.  The  case  before  us  is  no  exception.  Precisely  as  a 
Nero  recognises  no  moral  limits  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a 
Napoleon,  to  the  pursuit  of  power ;  a  Thomossen,  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain  ;  so  a  SchilT  recognises  no  moral  limits  to  the  pursuit  of 
physiological  knowledge.  The  appeal  in  this  case  is  fri)m  the 
specialist  to  the  more  evenly  developed  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  It  is  for  us  as  a  people  to  declare  that  there 
are  moral  limits  to  every  pursuit;  that  there  are  means  which 
no  end  can  justify.  In  the  axiom  that  the  iufliction  of  torture 
upon  any  innocent  creature  whatever  for  the  benefit  of  others 
is  absolutely  unjustifiable,  we  have  an  indefeasible  rule  by 
which  to  decide  the  case  in  point.  The  plea  that  it  is  for  our 
own  good  rather  aggravates  the  offence,  for  it  is  then  no  other 
than  the  apotheosis  of  that  worst  of  devils,  the  devil  cf  selfish¬ 
ness,  in  his  most  detestable  form,  that  of  cruelty. 

The  practice  of  vivisection  involves  the  revereal  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  by  following  which  man  develops  those  higher  phiues  of 
consciousness  wliich  exalt  him  above  the  animals.  It  means 
the  abandonment  of  nil  our  moral  gains,  and  a  return  to  the 
lowest  rudiments  of  existence.  If  vivisection  be  right,  then  has 
the  world  existed  and  mankind  striven  and  suffered  in  vain. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  others  to  self  is  to  bo  the  rule  for  ever,  let  us 
at  once  declare  might  to  be  right,  and  vivisect  our  women  and 
children.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  vivisect  our  paupers,  and 
self  must  be  thought  of.  But  the  history  of  man  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  method  of  nature.  Man  has  risen  out  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  has  learnt  that  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  others  to  self, 
but  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  others,  and  of  one’s  own  lower  to 
one’s  own  higher,  consists  the  sole  method  of  progression.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  should  con¬ 
sent  to  have  an  animal  brought  to  his  bedside  arid  there  tortured 
in  order  to  minister  to  his  own  cure  P  We  should  wy,  and  say 
truly,  that  he  was  not  worth  the  saving.  The  same  is  true  of 
humanity.  Mankind  is  not  worth  the  saving  at  the  cost  of  the 
feelings  which  alone  exalt  mankind.  -To  plead  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  will  be  well  applied,  is  to  justify  every  swindling 
financier  that  ever  plundered  the  confiding;  it  is  to  justify  the 


uestion 
■  medi- 

^  one.  many  people  think 

that  doctors  both  choose  their  profession  from  humane  motives, 
and  that  its  practice  makes  them  more  humane.  These  notions 
no  doubt  derive  support  from  the  gentleness  and  suavity  of  the 
demeanour  usually  observed  by  doctors  towards  their  private 
patients. 

To  doctors  themselves,  and  to  medical  students,  this  notion 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  they  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
such  superiority  for  themselves  as  a  body,  and  it  involves  no 
attack  on  the  profession  to  expose  its  fallacy.  The  chief 
object  of  professional  men,  in  medicine  as  elsewhere,  is  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement.  And  it  is  absurd  to  cite  their  profession, 
or  the  manners  necessary  to  gain  success  in  it,  in  proof  of  their 
superior  humanity.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  credit 
soldiers  with  being  more  patriotic  and  courageous  than 
other  people ;  policemen  with  having  more  civic  virtue ;  or 
lawyers  with  being  greater  lovers  of  j  ustice,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  vocations,  as  to  credit  doctors  with  being  more 
humane  on  account  of  the  nature  of  theirs.  They  neither 
choose  medicine  because  they  are  more  humane  than  other 
people,  nor  do  they  become  so  by  the  practice  of  it.  They  are 
average  men,  and  like  their  fellows  in  ^1  respects. 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  what  are  the  effects  likely  to  b® 
produced  on  them  by  the  practice  of  vivisection,  we  must  looh 
to  the  countries  where  it  has  been  pursued  without  restraint 
either  of  law  or  of  feeling.  And  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  I  can  assert  that  English  students  in  foreign  hospitals 
have  expressed  to  me  their  astonishment  and  horror  at  finding 
the  practice  of  vivisection  virtually  extended  to  the  patients 
themselves,  and  the  principle  freely  recognised  that  the 
chief  function  of  the  pauper  patient  is  to  enable  the  doctor 
to  learn  how  to  treat  the  paying  patient.  The  following 
is  an  exact  description  of  actual  practice  in  some  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  Accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  students,  the 
professor  of  surgery  approaches  a  bed  where  the  case  is  that  of 
a  broken  wrist. 

**  Just  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  gentlemen,”  he  says  to  the 
class,  “  this  particular  fracture  has  the  peculiarity  of  repro¬ 
ducing  itself  if  not  bandaged  on  being  set.  It  was  because  I 
wished  you  to  see  the  fact  for  yourselves  that  I  left  the  limb 
imbandaged  yesterday  after  I  set  it.”  In  this  case  the  patient  has 
had,  for  the  sake  of  affording  this  paltry  lesson,  to  undergo  the 
Min  of  a  second  setting  aggravated  by  twenty-four  hours’  delay. 
Coming  to  the  case  of  a  man  whose  leg  and  arm  have  been 
broken  by  bis  bein^uii  over  in  rescuing  a  child,  the  surgeon 
contents  himself  wi^^ubbing  together  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bones  Jn  order  to  near  the  “  crepitation,”  and  passes  to  another 
bed.  A  number  of  students  remain  behind  to  practise  for 
themselves ;  and  each  in  his  turn  rubs  together  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bones,  of  arm  and  leg  at  once,  while  the  cries  of 
the  victim  resoimd  through  the  ward.  The  only  notice  taken 
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the  biime  event  is  indirecllv  to  be  credited  with  *  La  Mare  au 
Diable '  and  ‘  Le  Petite  Fadette.’  Of  a  different  cla^  from 
the«6  latter,  and  yet  having  hardly  any^  affinity^  with  the 
thrilling  pictures  of  passionate  life  or  of  artistic  aspiration  and 
melancholy,  is  ‘  La  Demiere  Aldini,’  a  story  which  we  fancy 
is  but  little  read  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  France,  but 
ahich  has  some  passages  of  almost  incomparable  sweetness 
and  beauty,  and  which  contains  a  mother  and  daughter  as 
finely  contrasted  as  Lady  Castlewood  and  Beatrix  Esmond. 
It  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  enumerate  here  even 
our  own  particular  favourites  among  the  novels  of  George  Sand. 
Any  criticism  of  even  the  foremost  of  them  would  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits.  George  Sand  wrote  incessantly;  her 
pen  seemed  never  to  weary,  nor  do  we  think  her  style  had  lost 
any  of  its  beauty  and  strength,  or  even  that  her  originality  and 
power  were  failing  with  her  later  years.  But  the  time  has 
long  gone  by  when  her  novels  startled  the  world,  and  when 
eacn  new  touch  of  her  pen  brought  out,  like  the  instrument  of 
Mephistopheles  in  Auerbach’s  cellar,  a  jet  of  fire.  The 
controversy  about  her  and  her  books  had  long  spent  itself,  and 
of  late  years  she  seemed  to  have  had  no  further  wish  to  startle 
the  world.  All  her  recent  days  appear  to  have  been  peaceful, 
in  curious  contrast  to  the  storm  and  stress  of  her  earlier  life. 

Moralities  not  a  few  must  shriek,”  as  Carlyle  says,  “  condem¬ 
natory  ”  over  some  passages  of  her  life,  but  perhaps  we  naay 
apply  to  her  too  the  conclusion  of  Carlyle’s  sentence  referring 
to  mirabeaii,  and  say  that  “the  precise  morality  by  which  she 
could  bo  judged  has  not  yet  got  uttered  in  the 
speech  of  men.”  So  far  as  her  books  are  concerned,  we  think 
die  just  conclusion  as  to  them  must  be  that  on  the  whole  their 
teacning  is  refined,  elevating,  and  noble.  Doubtless  they  do 
here  ana  there  encourage  rather  more  than  is  for  the  comfort 
and  Mifety  of  social  life  the  principle  that  every  strong  and 
true  nature  must  bo  a  law  to  itself.  But  on  almost  every 
•ingle  page  they  tell  men  and  women  to  be  truthful,  to  be 
unselfish,  to  have  some  purpose  higher  than  conventionality, 
and  to  bo  self-reliant.  It  has  been  justly  objected  to  some  of 
our  greatest  novelists,  to  both  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  for 
example,  that  they  never  seemed  to  have  any  conception  of  a 
human  creature  absorbed  in  any  purpose  beyond  the  range  of 
his  own  likings  and  dislikings ;  his  own  ambitions,  successes, 
and  disappointments.  With  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  even  in  some  of  its  pettiest  weaknesses,  George  Sand 
held  herself  wholly  above  the  general  degradation  of  human 
nature  which  is  implied  in  a  picture  of  life  without  a  gleam 
anywhere  of  what  we  may  call  transcendental  purpose.  The 
cynicism,  the  recklessness,  the  wanton  disregard  of  any  manner 
of  ])rinciple,  the  debasing  parade  of  disbelief  in  any  high 
ambition  or  noble  restraint — these  peculiarities,  which  are  so 
often  the  shame  of  modern  French  literature,  find  no  sanction 
anywhere  in  George  Sand.  She  has  the  honour  of  having 
never  despaired  of  humanity  on  the  one  hand  or  accepted 
paltry  and  passing  conventionalities  as  its  sufficient  law  of  life 
on  the  other.  Perhaps  when  we  have  said  so  much  of  her 
genius  and  her  personal  qualities,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
8(»nie  at  least  of  her  influence  and  success  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  wrote  in  the  only  tongue  which  all  the  reading  world 
reads,  the  only  modern  tongue  capable  of  speaking  in  a  prose 
that  can  bo  called  as  artistic  as  poetry  itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  JUSTIFIABLE  COMPLAINT. 

Sir, — I  think  it  is  a  solemn  duty  I  owe  to  the  whole  world 
to  ])ut  on  record  a  late  adventure  of  mine,  which  of  course  it 
will  be  better  for  your  paper  and  for  mankind  in  general  to  tell 
in  niy  own  distinguished  name,  as  a  personal  experience.  It  is, 

I  fliiiik,  worth  recording,  as  an  instance  of  what  may  happen  to 
a  ti  idy  great  man,  though  I  must  say,  for  the  credit  of  aegene- 
rate  humanity,  that  it  does  not  happen  often. 

I  have  now  for  twenty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  as  I  have  thought  good,  through  the  world.  Till  last 
wet  Ic  I  never  was  stopped  or  asked  any  impertinent  question 
nnywljere.  I  have  gone  about  as  I  chose  ;  I  have  eaten  what 
1  chose ;  I  have  blown  my  nose  ns  I  chose.  I  find  the  minutest 
details  concerning  a  truly  great  man  are  interesting  to  an  intel- 
h  c.tu.il  public  and  to  himself.  I  have  only  once  in  my  journeys 
been  asked  the  ridiculous  question  what  was  my  name.  But 
in  the  whole  twenty  years  of  my  travelling  experience,  owing 
to  niv  world-wide  fame,  I  have  never  suffered  any  other  per¬ 
sonal  impertinence. 

Oa  Tuesday,  May  30 — the  date  is  historical — my  experience 
m  this  way  was  for  the  first  time  varied.  I  made  an  excursion 
mun  I.e  Mans  ^  Sill^-le-Guillaume  and  Ste.  Susanne,  places 
whose  names  will,  I  suspect,  have  but  little  meaning  for  that 
idiot  I’roude  and  the  general  reader,  but  wffiich  are  places  of 
importance  to  the  only  man  who  knows  any  history.  Ste.  I 


Susanne  is  a  place  precious  to  The  Historian,  but  a  place  on 
which  I  cannot  fancy  that  anyone  else  would  bestow  a  moment’s 
thought — that  is,  if  anyone  else  but  myself  is  capable  of  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  non-official  inhabitants  of  Ste.  Susanne. 
I  examined  the  castle,  and  made  all  the  drawings  that  I  wanted 
without  difficulty.  But,  Sir,  when  I  had  just  got  into  the 
wretched  cart,  instead  of  the  state  coach  which  the  President 
of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  sent,  I  was  stopped  ,by  two 
fellows.  They  were  not  the  two  field-marshals  I  had  expected 
to  be  sent  as  my  escort,  but,  Sir,  horrible  to  relate,  they  were 
gendarmes.  Words  are  but  feeble  instruments  to  describe  what 
took  place. 

They  had  the  audacity— it  is  true.  Sir— to  ask  me.  Had  I 
any  letters,  any  papers  “  pour  constater  mon  identity.”  I  could 
not  help  smiling  to  myself  at  the  ridiculous  affectation  of 
ignorance.  All  I  could  show  was  the  direction  of  a  newspaper 
which  I  chanced  to  have  in  my  pocket  with  an  English  post¬ 
mark,  and  my  name,  Edward  A.  Saxon,  clearly  written.  The 
fellows  had  the  impudence  to  answer,  “Saxon  ;  who  is  he  ?”  It 
would  have  been  showing  too  much  knowledge,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  showing  too  much  knowledge,  to  have  explained  tins 
to  them.  A  bright  idea  struck  me.  I  showed  them  a  volume 
of  my  great  work  which  I  always  carry  about  me.  It  was 
enough,  and  the  word  “  allez,”  in  an  insolent  tone,  set  me 
free. 

But,  Sir,  such  insolence  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Once,  Sir, 
open  the  door  to  such  freaks,  and  society  is  destroyed,  j  But  the 
strangest  thing  to  me  is  the  light  in  which  the  matter  looks  to 
my  French  friends.  To  them  it  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  historian  should  be  insulted.  But  why  does  an  intelligent 
nation  allow  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  endless  revolutions ;  what 
is  the  good  of  alternating  between  commonwealths,  kingdoms, 
and  tyrannies,  while  the  first  essence  of  good  government,  the 
right  of  The  Historian  to  act  freely,  is  thus  set  at  nought. 
Governments  change,  but  I  go  on.  Why  does  a  civilised 
nation  submit  below  the  level  of  barbarians.  Philhellen  and 
Philoslav  as  I  am,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  found  the 
Turks  of  Trebinje  better  behaved  than  the  gardes  champetres 
of  Ste.  Susanne,  or  those  fools  of  the  London  press  who  say 
that  I  am  conceited,  and  call  me  a  “  philanthropic  pedant.” 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  A.  Saxon. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  VIVISECTION  BILL. 

Sir, — The  action  just  taken  by  the  Medical  Council  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Legislative  interference  with  the  practice  of  vivisec¬ 
tion — for  to  this  does  their  remonstrance  amount — makes  it 
necessary  that  the  public  should  be  further  enlightened  on  the 
subject. 

The  whole  case  is  comprised  in  the  two  following  ques¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  Is  the  practice  conducive  to  the  physical  good  of  man; 
and 

2.  Is  it  legitimate  for  man  to  seek  his  own  good  by  such 
means  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  urged  that  several 
medical  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  break  through  pro¬ 
fessional  reserve,  have  declared  that  not  a  sinjile  discovery  of 
value  for  the  prevention  of  disease  has  been  made  by  means  of 
vivisection  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  careful 
anatomy  of  the  dead  subject,  and  the  exercise  of  that  quality 
of  the  mind  which  is  known  as  sagacity. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  works  of  physiologists  them¬ 
selves  that,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition  induced  in  the 
animals  operated  on,  the  results  are  most  uncertain  and  mis¬ 
leading.  In  M.  Bedard’s  work,  which  is  the  authorised  hand¬ 
book  of  the  French  schools,  the  descriptions  of  the  most  terrible 
experiments  are  constantly  followed  by  a  query  implying  the 
impossibility  of  attaching  any  value  to  any  conclusions  which 
might  be  drawn  from  them.  The  indications  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  students  admit,  that  the 

})ractice  is  actually  injurious  to  the  mental  perceptions,  by 
eading  the  student  to  discard  the  mind  in  favour  of  the  senses, 
as  the  real  instrument  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  destructive  to 
that  faculty  of  sympathy  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  secrets 
of  nature  are  to  be  got  at,  and  the  art  of  healing,  like  any 
other  art,  becomes  possible.  The  following  report  of  an  actual 
conversation  held  not  long  since  between  a  foreign  professor  of 
physiology  and  one  of  his  pupils  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  practice  and  on  the  character  of  at  least 
some  of  those  who  pursue  it.  A  question  had  arisen  respecting 
the  character  of  some  organ,  and  the  pupil  had  given  an  answer 
which  the  professor  had  pronounced  to  oe  wrong. 

“  But  I  found  it  in  the  book  you  told  me  to  study  from — 
Bedard’s  *  Physiology.*  ”  • 

“  Well,  he  knows  nothing  about  it.” 

“  But  he  got  it  by  vivisecting  I  ” 

“  Possibly.  What  says  M.  Robin  ?  ” 

The  statement  of  this  authority  was  given,  and  pronounced 
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must  not  be.  She  must  alTorcl  yet  another  le'^aon  in  return  for 
the  charity  she  has  received,  and  as  a  penalty  for  being  a 
pauper.  Bending  over  her,  the  physician  shouts  at  her  to 
make  her  open  lier^  eyes.  She  tries  in  vain  to  obey  him. 
laking  a  pin  from  his  coat  he  thrusts  it  into  the  under  surfaco 
of  each  lid.  She  utters  a  crv,  and  he  withdraws  the  pin, 
saying,  «  You  feel  that,  do  you  ?  Why  don’t  you  open  your 
eyes,  then  ?  ’  lie  then  pricks  her  hands  and*  legs,  thrusting 
the  pin  in  to  its  head,  each  puncture  eliciting  a  faint  cry  and 
effort  at  resistance.  Thou  with  the  aid  of  a  student  he  lifts 
her  up  in  the  bed  ;  for  she  is  dying,  and  is  utterly  unable  to 
move  herself.  Putting  his  car  to  her  back,  ho  shakes  her 
violently  with  both  hand.s,  in  order  to  hear  the  fluctuations  of 
the  liquid  in  the  chest,  an  operation  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
peated  daily  for  the  same  purpose.  At  each  shake  tlie  patient 
puts  out  her  emncintt'd  hands,  and  cries  piteously  in  a  feeble 
voice,  “  O,  sir  !  (),  sir!  ’ 

The  dietary  is  in  Ivcepiug  with  the  rest  of  the  treatment. 
The  staple  is  flesh  nearly  or  wholly  raw,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
aversion  manifested  t)war.ls  it  by  the  patients,  is  forced  upon 
them  by  violence.  Where  paupers  are  thus  classed  with  animals 
as  fitting  subjects  for  painful  experiment,  and  no  regard  is 
shown  to  the  feelings  of  either,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  for  the  benefit  of  the  p.atient  is  wholly  rejected. 
Even  the  excruciating  operation  of  cautery  for  white  swelling, 
which  consists  in  perforating  the  flesh  to  the  bone  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  for  a  score  or  more  of  times,  is  performed  without  the 
alleviation  of  an  anaesthetic.  This  operation  was  recently 
performed  on  a  man’s  neck  for  aneurism.  The  cose  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  the  torture  for  the  benefit  of 

science  ”  far  more  than  for  his  own  ;  his  cries  are  described 
as  most  fearful ;  half  the  back  of  his  head  was  burnt  off,  and 
he  died  six  hours  afterwards.  These  operations  are  performed 
in  the  wards  in  the  midst  of  the  other  patients. 

The  moral  to  be  learnt  from  these  examples  can  hardly  bo 
mistaken ;  they  show  that,  whether  medicine  is  or  is  not  in  itself 
a  humanising  profession,  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  the  hands  of 
vivisecting  students  and  professors.  They  show  also  that 
medical  charities  ought  not  to  be  left  without  lay  supervision, 
and  they  suggest  the  fear  that  unless  the  fast-growing  practice 
of  vivisection  in  this  country  be  checked,  we  also  may  see  our 
hospitals  converted  into  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
desire  to  learn  how  to  treat  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  it  is  legitimate 
for  man  to  seek  his  own  good  by  such  means,  I  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  the  conclusi'Mi  that,  even  were  it  certain  that 
mankind  is  benefited  by  tlie  knowledge  obtained  by  vivisection, 
the  practice  is  indefensible  on  moral  grounds,  and  that  the 
moral  loss  entailed  by  it  is  beyond  compensation. 

Tliis  is  a  part  of  the  question  which  lies  wholly  beyond  the 
province  of  the  merely  scientific  specialist.  The  absorbing 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  like  that  of  anything  else,  is  apt  to  blind 
the  seeker  to  the  existence  of  moral  limits  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment.  The  case  before  us  is  no  exception.  Precisely  as  a 
Nero  recognises  no  moral  limits  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a 
Napoleon,  to  the  pursuit  of  power ;  a  Thomassen,  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain ;  so  a  Schilf  recognises  no  moral  limits  to  the  pursuit  of 
physiological  knowledge.  Tho  appeal  in  this  case  is  from  the 
specialist  to  the  more  evenly  developed  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  It  is  for  us  as  a  people  to  declare  that  there 
are  moral  limits  to  every  puriuit ;  that  there  are  means  which 
no  end  can  justify.  In  the  axiom  that  the  infliction  of  torture 
upon  any  innocent  creature  whatever  for  tho  benefit  of  others 
is  absolutely  unjustifiable,  we  have  an  indefeasible  rule  by 
which  to  decide  the  case  in  point.  The  plea  that  it  is  for  our 
own  good  rather  aggravates  tho  offence,  ibr  it  is  then  no  other 
than  the  apotheosis  of  that  worst  of  devils,  the  devil  cf  selfish¬ 
ness,  in  his  most  detestable  form,  that  of  cruelty. 

The  practice  of  vivisection  involves  tho  reversal  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  by  following  which  man  develops  those  higher  phuies  of 
consciousness  which  exalt  him  above  the  animals.  It  means 
the  abandonment  of  all  our  moral  gains,  and  a  return  to  tho 
lowest  rudiments  of  existence.  If  vivisection  be  right,  then  has 
the  world  existed  and  mankind  striven  and  sufl’ered  in  vain. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  others  to  self  is  to  be  the  rule  for  ever,  let  us 
at  once  declare  might  to  be  right,  and  vivisect  our  women  and 
children.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  vivisect  our  paupers,  and 
self  must  be  thought  of.  But  the  history  of  man  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  method  of  nature.  Man  has  risen  out  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  has  learnt  that  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  others  to  self, 
but  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  others,  and  of  one’s  own  lower  to 
one’s  own  higher,  consists  the  sole  method  of  progression.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  should  con¬ 
sent  to  have  an  animal  brought  to  his  bedside  and  there  tortured 
in  order  to  minister  to  his  own  cure  P  We  should  s*iy,  and  say 
truly,  that  he  was  not  worth  the  saving.  The  same  is  true  of 
humanity.  Mankind  is  not  worth  the  saving  at  the  cost  of  the 
feelings  which  alone  exalt  mankind.  To  plead  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  will  be  well  applied,  is  to  justify  every  swindling 
financier  that  ever  plundered  the  confiding;  it  is  to  justify  the 


elicited  the  declaration  that  sympathy  is  nonsense,  and  morality 
an  hallucination.  That  one  soon  gets  over  the  former  by 
practice,  and  that,  as  for  the  latter,  a  man’s  business  is  to  get 
on,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  be  considered  by  a  rational 
being  is  the  fear  of  what  other  men  may  do  to  him.  This  and 
this  only  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  get  rid  of  the  illusions  which  prevail  on  this  question 
it  is  essential  to  combat  the  notion  that  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  in  itself  an  humanising  one.  Very  many  people  think 
that  doctors  both  choose  their  profession  from  humane  motives, 
and  that  its  practice  makes  them  more  humane.  These  notions 
no  doubt  derive  support  from  the  gentleness  and  suavity  of  the 
demeanour  usually  observed  by  doctors  towards  their  private 
patients. 

To  doctors  themselves,  and  to  medical  students,  this  notion 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  ;  they  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
such  superiority  for  themselves  as  a  body,  and  it  involves  no 
attack  on  the  profession  to  expose  its  fallacy.  The  chief 
object  of  professional  men,  in  medicine  as  elsewhere,  is  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement.  And  it  is  absurd  to  cite  their  profession, 
or  the  manners  necessary  to  gain  success  in  it,  in  proof  of  their 
superior  humanity.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  credit 
soldiers  with  being  more  patriotic  and  courageous  than 
other  people ;  policemen  with  having  more  civic  virtue ;  or 
lawyers  with  being  greater  lovers  of  justice,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  vocations,  as  to  credit  doctors  with  being  more 
humane  on  account  of  the  nature  of  theirs.  They  neither 
choose  medicine  because  they  are  more  humane  than  other 
people,  nor  do  they  become  so  by  the  practice  of  it.  They  are 
average  men,  and  like  their  fellows  in  all  respects. 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  what  are  the  eflfects  likely  to  be 
produced  on  them  by  the  practice  of  vivisection,  we  must  look 
to  the  countries  where  it  has  been  pursued  without  restraint 
either  of  law  or  of  feeling.  And  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  I  can  assert  that  English  students  in  foreign  hospitals 
have  expressed  to  me  their  astonishment  and  horror  at  finding 
the  practice  of  vivisection  virtually  extended  to  the  patients 
themselves,  and  the  principle  freely  recognised  that  the 
chief  function  of  the  pauper  patient  is  to  enable  the  doctor 
to  learn  how  to  treat  the  paying  patient.  The  following 
is  an  exact  description  of  actual  practice  in  some  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  Accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  students,  the 
professor  of  surgery  approaches  a  bed  where  the  case  is  that  of 
a  broken  wrist. 

‘‘  Just  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  gentlemen,”  he  says  to  tho 
class,  “  this  particular  fracture  has  the  peculiarity  of  repro¬ 
ducing  itself  if  not  bandaged  on  being  set.  It  was  because  I 
wished  you  to  see  the  fact  for  yourselves  that  I  left  the  limb 
un bandaged  yesterday  after  I  set  it.”  In  this  case  the  patient  has 
had,  for  the  sake  of  affording  this  paltry  lesson,  to  undergo  the 
|min  of  a  second  setting  aggravated  by  twenty-four  hours’  delay. 
Coming  to  the  case  of  a  man  whose  leg  and  arm  have  been 
broken  by  his  being  run  over  in  rescuing  a  child,  the  surgeon 
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author  of  the  Bremerhaven  explosion,  or  any  knaves  whose  gains 
go  to  the  support  of  their  families.  The  recognition  and  appli¬ 
cation  without  reserve  of  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contend¬ 
ing  18  essential  to  the  discipline  of  man’s  life  and  the  perfection 
of  man’s  nature.  The  doctrine  of  the  vivisectors  is  that  a  thing 
censes  to  bo  wrong  if  only  the  possible  reward  be  great.  For 
even  they  do  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  principle  is  sound 
which  forbids  the  infliction  of  torture  upon  the  innocent  for  the 


LITEEATUKE. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  RESEARCH. 


Risays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.  By  various  Writers. 
London  :  II.  S.  King  and  Co. 


The  object  of  these  Essays  is  to  expound  a  new  con- 


b*'nefit  of  others.  But  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  greater  ception  of  the  proper  employment  ot  Univei'Sity  endow- 
the  reward  of  the  wrong-doing,  the  greater  is  man’s  moral  ments,  or,  rather,  as  the  writers  seem  disposed  to  put  it, 
victory  when  he  withstands  the  temptation.  ^  ^  to  recal  men’s  minds  to  an  old  conception  which  has 

Pain  is  pain,  and  injustice  is  injustice,  whoever  the  victim,  fallen  into  neglect.  We  get  some  idea  of  what  these 
fhe  fact  that  the  victims  of  vivisection  are  not  of  our  own  •mrrkrmorfl  nrA  drivnicr  at  from  M!r.  Pnff.iQAr\*a 


ardent  reformers  are  driving  at  from  Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s 


■  gmJo  does  not  lessen  the  horror  with  which  the  practice  is  re-  introductory  paper,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  “  review 
gnrded  by  every  man  and  wornsii  whose  sympathies  extend  K  An  imoresaion  is  penerallv 


gnmeu  oy  every  nuin  UUU  WUIU»II  WUttOO  tsy  .  l-  >»  ia  ..  1  A 

beyond  tho  narrow  range  of  self  and  kind.  Tim  llnowledge  that  o[  t»io  situation.  An  impression  is  generally  prevalent 
tliroughout  Christendom  almost  every  physiological  laboratory  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  vvasted  at  the  Universities, 
has  been  converted  into  a  torture  chamber,  in  which  multitudes  The  total  income^  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
of  our  highly-organised,  warm-blooded,  ncutely-fensitive  fellow  Oxford,  as  ascertained  by  a  recent  inquiry,  is  400,000?. 
creatures  are  perpetually  undergoing  the  most  fearful  tortures  This  enormous  sum  is  spent  upon  the  education  of  2,000 
which  practised  skill  can  devise,  goes  far  to  convert  the  earth  into  gtadents.  Very  little  of  it  is  spent  upon  their  actual 


a  hell,  and  to  make  life  hideous.  W  hen  science  came  in  with  its  maintenance  in  food  and  clothing  ;  still  less  is  spent  upon 


mation  of  a  bloodless ‘crusade  against  pain  and  misery  in  what-  »xx  pruvming 

ever  shape,  it  was  welcomed  as  a  niucUeeded  long-sought-for  tutors  and  prizes,  teachers  and  rewards  to 

deliverer.  Tho  disappointment  of  those  who  trusted  that  of  tempt  them  to  study.  Maniiestly  this  is  a  very  made- 


this  junction  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  would  be  boro 
anew  the  world’s  redemption  is  more  hitter  than  words  can 
tell.  The  friends  of  science  are  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
confession  that  it  can  only  shift  the  seat  of  the  suffering  that  is 
in  the  world,  not  lessen  the  sum  ;  and  that  it  can  only  shift  it 
from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  and  this  on  the  condition  of 
increasing  its  volume  and  intensity. 

There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  not 
humanity,  not  a  desiro  to  diminish  suffering,  but  a  reckless 

i*  I  Vaj  •  A* 


qunte  return  for  tho  money.  Two  hundred  pounds  a 
student;  the  thing  might  be  done  cheaper.  What  makes 
matters  worse  is,  that  the  education  supplied  was  not, 
at  least  until  lately,  of  a  very  excellent  order.  Twenty 
years  ago,  University  education,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  professional  classes,  was  as 
bad  as  it  could  well  be.  Mr.  Pnttison  says  that 
all  this  has  of  late  been  changed ;  that  the  Univer- 


competition  for  knowledge,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  gigantic  sity  has  bestirred  itself,  recognised  modern  studies,  and 
wrong.  Dealing  with  facts  merely  physical,  and  appealing  to  made  sufficient  provision  for  the  teaching  of  them; 
faculties  which  are  merely  of  the  senses,  science  has  fallen  still,  ho  admits  that  400.000?.  for  a  total  “output”  of 


faculties  which  are  merely  of  the  senses,  science  has  fallen 
almost  exclusively  into  the  bands  of  a  class  of  men  whose  facul¬ 
ties  for  perceiving  the  external  aspects  of  things  have  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Keeping  their  eyes  ever  focussed  on  phenomena,  they  have 
become  incapable  of  seeing  beyond  phenomena  to  their  relations 
and  8i;»nificance.  And,  denying  as  they  for  the  most  part  do 
that  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  the 
universe,  or  that  we  can  see  it  if  there  bo  one,  they  have 
neglected  tlie  use  of  tho  higher  imagination  by  which  alone  it 
is  possible  to  understand  facts,  and  nave  reduced  science  to  a 
bare  catalogue  of  isolated  events.  Making  perception  and 
acquisition  everything,  and  reflection  and  sympathy  nothing, 
they  have  forced  science  to  minister  to  the  production  of  an 
order  of  human  carnivora  eager  to  seize  and  devour  any  fact 
that  comes  in  their  way  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  blood  and 
agony  to  others.  It  should  be  vain  now  for  physiologists  to 
appeal  to  their  character  and  attainments,  and  declare  that 
tho  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  legislation  is  a  superfluity  and 
an  affront.  They  have  shown  plainly  that  they  are  not  to  be 
tru.sted,  and  that  the  honour  of  humanity  is  not  safe  in  their 
hands,  inasmuch  ns  they  are  wont  to  take  cowardly  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  The  very  eminence  of 
some  of  them  does  but  enhance  the  necessity  for  measures  to 
counteract  the  evil  of  their  practice  and  example.  They  have 
to  learn  that  in  a  matter  of  morals  tho  appeal  is  not  to  a 


still,  ho  admits  that  400,000?.  for  a  total  “  output  ”  of 
2,000  students — counting  every  undergraduate  in  resi¬ 
dence  as  -a  student — is  too  much.  How,  then,  does  he 
propose  to  remedy  this  ?  By  taking  steps  for  so 
rearranging  the  incidence  of  the  educational  machinery 
as  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  students  ?  No  ;  this 
is  not  Mr.  Pattison’s  scheme.  He  would  perhaps  accept 
this  as  a  fair  statement  of  what  he  has  in  view,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  define  the  word  “  student”  in  his  own 
sense,  but  taking  student  to  mean  a  young  man  in 
receipt  of  a  University  .education,  ho  holds  that  it  is  no 
part  of  a  reformer’s  duty  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
persons.  For  it  is  his  theory  that  the  primary  function 
of  a  University  is  not  to  serve  as  an  educational  establish¬ 
ment  for  young  men  who  mean  to  enter  practical  life, 
but  to  serve  as  a  retreat  for  young  men  w'ho  mean  to 
devote  their  lives  to  study.  The  chief  end  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  is  not  teaching  but  study.  It  is  not  properly  an 
educational  establishment,  but  a  w'orkshop  for  dis¬ 
interested  investigation  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches. 
All  the  endowments  of  the  University,  beholds  in  theory 
if  not  as  a  practical  rule,  ought  to  bo  devoted  to  the 
equipment  of  tho  University  as  a  retreat  for  study,  to 


to  learn  that  in  a  matter  of  morals  tho  appeal  is  not  to  a  equipment  ot  tho  University  as  a  retreat  ror  stnay,  to 
physical  standard,  but  to  the  consciences  of  men.  The  very  provide  it  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  all  the 
attempt  to  obscure  the  question  by  comparing  it  with  field  appliances  and  means  of  special  students,  and  to  enable 
sports  shows  the  insincerity  of  the  pretence  to  humanity.  If  its  members  to  travel  in  search  of  what  could  not  be 
ogis  ation  cannot  deal  with  ev’ery  brutal  or  careless  act  com-  accumulated  within  its  precincts  for  their  use.  A  searcli- 

mlrt'  m  of  this  sort  should  devote  none  of  its  resources  to 

nmorlg  us,  whose  delight  is  in  baiting,  killing,  or  tormenting  .  n  i  i.  x  ‘x.  i  u  u 

xi.-V  . .  au_:’  . .  ^1’  .  _ *  Drovidiner  nrizes :  all  who  resort  to  it  should  bo  nllea 


palpable,  and  nccessilile  atrocity  like  vivisection.  For  science 
to  plead  the  example  of  sport  is  to  make  the  practice  of  the  should  be  their  model : —  ! 

*^'(1  fa  w  r  .  j  •  T  j  liever  have  at  his  bed’s  head 

*  >  *^1*^  exemptions  proposed  in  Lord  Car-  Twenty  bookes,  clothed  in  black  and  rod, 

navvon  s  Bill,  loo  plainly  does  the  cloven  foot  of  selfishness  Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy 

appear  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  exemption  from  torture  of  Than  robes  rich,  or  fiddle,  or  psaltery, 

domestic  animals  only,  we  are  still  thinking  of  our  own  feel-  ...  .  ^  1  1  t  -l  i 

mgs  rather  than  of  those  of  tho  animals.  This  half-hearted  ^Examinations  as  well  as  prizes  should  be  abolished,  as 
way  of  redressing  n  wrong  is  utterly  unworthy  of  us.  I^et  chilling  to  the  noble  rage  of  the  votaries  of  research. 
England  shake  oil*  the  moral  lethargy  which  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Pattison  is  not  so  clear  as  he  might  be  in  his 
her,  and  rise  in  full  determination  to  cast  out  this  hideous  statements  ;  just  as  we  seem  to  have  reached  his  mean- 

iing  rom  her  midst,  as  half  a  century  ago  she  rose  to  cast  out  ing,  he  drops  exposition  for  suggestion  ;  but  this  would 

own^^aomobatinn  an  ^  Bccm  to  be  his  ideal  of  a  University.  Various  principles 

own  approbation,  and  to  restore  her  credit  with  the  world  as  _  i  i  x  x  xi,-  ‘j  i  a  Vu’u 

«  nation  that  still  has  an  ideal  of  perfection,  and  strives  to  realise  ® 

It  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  prejudice.--!  am,  Sir,  &c.,  fellow-writers,  whom  m  this  matter  we  daresay  we  may 

Edward  Maitland.  disciples.  Mr.  Pattison’s  general  review  of  the 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  situation  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  argument 

June  10, 1870.  from  history  by  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  does  not  rate 
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the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  Colleges  at  more  than 
their  just  value,  but  he  considers  it  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  those  intentions  were  in  harmony  with 
the  endowment  of  research.  Thereby  he  at  least  effec¬ 
tually  forestalls  any  possible  objector  to  the  new  con- 
•ception  of  University  functions,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  diversion  of  funds  from  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  bequeathed.  Some  of  Mr. 
Cotton’s  extracts,  which  he  avowedly  takes  from  no 
more  recondite  source  than  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1852,  are  very  strikingly  in  favour  of  his  con¬ 
tention  that  Fellowships  were  originally  intended,  not 
for  teachers,  but  for  students,  or,  as  they  are  now  called, 
researchera.  Thus  the  founder  of  Queen’s  College 
granted  his  benefaction  to  his  “scholars  ’’ — “ fellows ’’ 
is  a  later  term — “with  the  express  object  that  they 
might  not  be  driven  by  poverty  to  occupy  themselves 
with  teaching.’’  This  is  the  most  distinct  conception  of 
the  duties  of  College  beneficiaries  which  Mr.  Cotten  can 
•quote.  The  founder  of  Queen’s  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  man  of  clear  and  determined  views  ;  he  provides  that 
certain  of  his  Fellows  were  to  study  the  Sentences  and 
the  Scriptures  for  eighteen  years,  while  certain 
others  were  to  study  Civil  and  Canon  Law  for 
thirteen  years.  But  although  other  statutes  are  less 
precise  than  those  of  Queen’s,  Mr.  Cotton  has  little 
difficulty  in  proving  that  the  generally  understood 
object  of  Fellowships  was  to  provide  leisure  for  study. 
He  is  careful,  however,  in  these  days  of  disrespect 
for  the  pious  founder,  not  to  lay  much  stress  on 
this  historical  argument.  As  he  very  justly  remarks, 
**  the  reformer  of  mediaeval  institutions  cannot  afford  to  j 
bind  himself  down  to  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  ! 
rules  prescribed  by  a  dead  hand.’’  Only  from  his  point 
of  view  it  is  worth  making  known  that  the  dead  hand 
was  guided  in  this  matter  by  sounder  principles  than 
those  who  have  gradually  diverted  its  bequests  from 
their  original  destination. 

Mr.  Cotton’s  argument  from  history  is  followed  by 
two  papers  in  which  Dr.  Appleton  states  the  argument 
from  Political  Economy.  We  commented  at  some  length 
on  Dr.  Appleton’s  views  when  they  were  first  published. 
He  contends  that  it  is  unsound  Economy  to  sub¬ 
sidise  teaching,  and  sound  Economy  to  subsidise  Re¬ 
search.  Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  his  theory  seems  | 
to  be  that  the  higher  education  is  perfectly  able  to  take 
care  of  itself ;  that  the  money  spent  upon  it  by  a  man,  or 
by  his  parents  or  guardians  for  him,  is  a  perfectly  sound 
investment,  for  which  he  may  count  upon  an  adequate 
return,  his  University  education  being  a  marketable 
commodity,  which  he  can  sell  at  a  remunerative  figure. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  form  in  which  Dr.  Appleton 
states  his  theory  ;  he  mixes  it  up  with  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  educational  endowments  and  Protection,  which 
we  confess  we  cannot  follow  ;  but  the  above  is  a  simple 
statement  of  his  position  as  we  understand  it.  What 
Dr.  Appleton  seems  to  the  plain  understanding,  in 
spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  to  fail  to  make  out 
is  that  the  operation  of  the  economical  law  of  Supply 
and  Demand,  left  to  itself,  would  result  in  the  education 
of  as  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country  as  national 
wants  require.  Where,  for  example,  would  Dr.  Apple- 
ton  expect  to  get  recruits  for  toe  prosecution  of  Re¬ 
search  ?  From  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  laying 
in  a  stock  of  learning  with  a  view  to  reselling  it  in  the 
dearest  market  ?  Dr.  Appleton  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  quite  consistent  in  proposing  to  protect  Research  in 
its  competition  with  other  employments  for  the  labour 
of  educated  youth.  Granting  that  Research  is  not  an 
-employment  to  which  our  educated  youth  take  naturally, 
that  we  have  no  exceptional  aptitudes  for  producing  the 
particular  kind  of  wealth  called  knowledge,  it  is  a  real 
violation  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  to  try  to  force 
that  kind  of  production  by  an  artificial  system  of 
bounties.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  question  is  to 
be  tried  by  Political  Economy  at  all,  that  there  is  no 
interference  with  Supply  and  Demand  in  endowing 
education,  but  a  very  marked  interference  with  it  in 
endowing  research,  an  interference  which  Dr.  Appleton 
bas  not  succeeded  argumentatively  in  justifying.  But] 


we  do  not  think  that  Political  Economy  can  apply  itself 
profitably  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Education 
and  Research  are  not  in  its  beat ;  the  application  of  its 
terms  to  such  subjects  is  only  tolerable  as  a  form  of 
humour.  And  serious  as  Dr.  Appleton  pretends  to  be, 
grave  as  he  is  in  his  elaborate  ingenuity,  we  cannot 
al^ys  avoid  a  suspicion  that  he  is  amusing  himself 
with  a  paradox. 

The  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  new  school  of 
University  Reformers  is  completed  by  an  attack  on  the 
Examination  System  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  and  a  record 
of  Mr.  Sorby’s  personal  experience  in  Research,  designed 
to  prove  that  Research  cannot  be  pursued  successfully 
if  it  is  combined  with  any  other  employment.  Mr. 
Sayce’s  paper  is  very  smartly  written,  although  its  de¬ 
nunciation  of  cram  cannot  pretend  to  any  merit  of 
novelty.  The  last  word  against  examinations  has  been 
spoken,  the  last  vial  of  scorn  poured  forth,  when  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  youth  just  emerging 
from  the  chrysalis  of  the  schoolboy  to  have  made  a 
profound  and  independent  study  of  the  subjects  which  he 
I  professes  for  examiuation.  Mr.  Sayce  has  nothing  more 
original  than  this  to  say,  and  few  will  care  to  contradict 
the  proposition.  But  it  is  a  long  jump  from  this  to  the 
conclusion  that  examinations  are  useless.  How  can  you 
tell  what  there  is  in  a  boy  till  you  have  examined  him, 
and  how  can  you  know  what  his  aptitudes  are  till  you 
have  seen  him  exercising  his  intellect  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  ?  We  must  not  of  course  expect  an  examination  to 
bring  to  light  capacities  which  it  does  not  touch ;  we 
must  not  look  for  results  concerning  what  is  not  under 
experiment.  An  examination  on  a  given  subject  proves 
that  the  examinee  has  intelligence  enough,  under  a  defi¬ 
nite  motive,  to  get  a  certain  mastery  of  the  subject,  and 
to  express  readily  what  he  knows.  The  power  of  cram¬ 
ming  is  simply  the  power  of  rapid  intelligence,  and  im¬ 
plies  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  brains. 
Whether  the  crammee  would  study  the  same  subjects 
without  any  motive  except  their  intrinsic  interest,  and 
whether  he  has  special  capacities  for  other  subjects,  the 
examination  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  reveal. 
If  the  University  is  to  become  a  retreat  for  special 
students,  special  examinations  must  be  devised  to  test 
their  special  capacities.  The  secret  of  much  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  into  which  our  Universities  have  lapsed  is  tho 
late  age  to  which  University  studies  have  been  pro¬ 
tracted;  and  if  Mr.  Sayce  had  devoted  himself  to  dealing 
with  this  difficulty  instead  of  repeating  lively  common¬ 
places  against  cram,  he  might  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  his  cause. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sorby’s  personal  experience,  it 
must  of  course  be  admitted  that  it  suggests  a  very  whole¬ 
some  rule  for  Mr.  Sorby,  and  for  other  students  like  him, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  elevated  into  a  general  rule  for 
persons  of  every  constitution.  There  are  many  men  to 
whom  the  diversion  of  some  routine  employment  is  a 
necessary  relief  from  the  strain  of  their  special  work. 
Happy  thoughts  come  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
business  which  apparently  come  to  Mr.  Sorby  when  ho 
is  walking  at  leisure  in  his  garden  “  thinking,’’  as  he 
says,  “  about  nothing.’’  The  history  of  research  is  full 
of  such  examples.  Black,  who  discovered  latent  heat, 
and  so  formed  a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  steam 
engine,  was  a  Scotch  professor.  So  was  Adam  Smith, 
whose  original  researches  were  celebrated  the  other  day. 
Priestley  experimented  with  considerable  success  when 
he  was  a  poor  under-master  in  a  school.  And  to  como 
nearer  our  own  day,  let  us  remember  what  has  been  done 
for  research  by  London  bankers  in  the  mtervals  of  their 
business.  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Bagehoh 
have  considerably  enlarged  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
and  thought,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  work 
would  have  been  more  original  and  elaborate  if  they 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  retreat  for  study. 

We  imagine  that  when  the  various  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  this  volume  come  together,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  from  laughing  at  their  own  extrava¬ 
gances.  Still,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  thev  say, 
and  they  are  probably  extravagant  with  a  delioerate 
purpose.  Extravagance  is  generally  more  sure 
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twelve-pillared ;  the  Hindu  temple,  when  pure  in  stjle,, 
is  absolntelj  astylar. 

The  Dravidian  style  of  architecture  extends  over  all 
India  south  of  the  river  Kistna,  except  Mysore,  and  had 
its  origin  in  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  of  Pandya,. 
Chola,  and  Chera.  No  Hindu  temple  has  been  discovered 
in  Southern  India  older  than  the  eighth  century  a.d.,. 
but  from  that  time  forward  the  building  activity  of  the 
Dravidians  was  enormous,  and  culminated  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Pandya  was  the  most 
southern  of  the  Dravidian  kingdoms  ;  it  flourished  to  the 
eleventh  century  a.d.  The  Chola  kingdom  extended  north¬ 
wards  from  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery  and  Colervon  rivers 
nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  called  after 
them  Cholomandalam  or  Coromandel.  The  Cholas  be¬ 
came  independent  of  the  Pandyas,  and  reigned  at  Tan- 
jore  to  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  The  Cheras  occupied 
the  country  northward  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandya,  and 
westward  of  Chola,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Mysore.  They  were  powerful  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Although  politically  these 
three  states  always  remained  distinct  and  generally  anta¬ 
gonistic,  the  people  belong  to  the  same  race.  Their  archi¬ 
tecture  is  different  from  any  other  found  in  India,  but 
united  in  itself.  The  temples  are  of  vast  extent  and 
magnificent  design,  and  often  combine  grandeur  of  form 
with  great  beauty  of  detail.  They  consist  of  the  vimana, 
or  shrine ;  the  mantapas,  or  porches  leading  to  it ;  the 
gopuras^  or  gate  pyramids,  which  are  the  principal  features 
in  the  quadrangular  enclosures,  which  always  surround 
the  vimanas  ;  and  the  pillared  halls,  or  chooltries. 

The  Rajput  Chalukyas  for  a  time  extended  their 
power  over  the  Pandyas,  Cholas,  and  Cheras.  The 
Chalukya  style  of  architecture  prevails  in  Gujarat, 
Mysore,  and  Rajputana,  but  the  most  magnificent  re*> 
mains  are  at  Hnllabid  in  Mysore.  The  Hullabid  temple, 
which  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  Lincoln  and  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedrals,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
minute  and  elaborate  carving  wedded  to  grandeur  that 
is  to  be  found  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  exhibitions  of  patient  human  labour  the  world 
ever  produced. 

It  is  regular,  but  with  a  studied  variety  of  outline  in  plan,  and 
even  greater  variety  in  detail.  All  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  are 
identical,  while  no  two  facets  of  the  Indian  temple  are  the  same ; 
every  convolution  of  every  scroll  is  different.  No  two  canopies  in 
the  whole  building  are  alike,  and  every  part  exhibits  a  joyous  exu¬ 
berance  of  fancy,  scorning  every  mechanical  restraint.  All  that  is 
wild  in  human  faith,  or  warm  in  human  feeling,  is  found  pourtrayed 
on  these  walls,  but  of  pure  intellect  there  is  little — less  than  there 
is  of  human  feeling  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  origin  of  the  Buddhist  style  is  unmistakeable — 
that  of  the  Dravidian  and  Chalukyan,  nearly  as  certain ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  Northern  Hindu,  or  Indo-Aryan, 
is  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  There  is  nothing  in 
Buddhist  or  any  other  art  at  all  like  the  curvilinear 
square  Sika,  or  tower  of  the  Indo-Aryan  temple.  This 
style  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Orissa.  There 
are  more  temples  now  in  Orissa  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
Hindustan  put  together.  The  Orissean  style  is  almoi^ 
absolutely  astylar.  “  In  some  of  the  most  modern 
examples,  as,  for  instances,  in  the  porches  added  to  the 
temples  at  Bhuvaneswar  and  Pure,  in  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  we  do  find  pillars,  but  it  is  probably 
correct  to  state  that  among  tne  <500  or  600  original 
shrines  at  Bhuvaneswar  not  one  pillar  is  to  be  found. 
There  are  gateways  sometimes,  but  they  are  very  sub¬ 
ordinate  structures,  and  there  are  no  enclosures  as  in  the 
south.  That  two  people  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
and  worshipping  the  same  gods  under  the  same  Brah- 
minical  priesthood,  should  have  developed  and  adhered 
to  two  such  dissimilar  styles  for  their  sacred  buildings, 
shows,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  points  out,  how  much  race  has 
to  do  with  architecture. 

The  various  styles  of  Muhammadan  architecture  bear 
the  impress  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  originated, 
combining  the  general  features  of  Islamism  with  many 
special  details  peculiar  to  native  art.  The  earliest  Mu¬ 
hammadan  style  is  that  of  the  Pathans  at  Delhi,  which 
possesses  the  stem  severity  of  their  creed.  It  includes 
the  Kutub  Menar,  or  great  minaret,  which  in  design  and 


hearing  than  sober  sense,  and  it  is  well  that  such  a  case 
as  the  claims  of  research  to  endowment  should  be  stated 
in  its  extreme  terms.  -It  is  impossible  that  they  sh^ld 
get  all  that  they  want,  because  theio  are  other  claims, 
and  University  funds,  large  as  they  are,  are  not  un¬ 
limited  ;  but  they  act  wisely  in  setting  forth  their  con¬ 
ception  of  what  they  ought  to  have  in  its  fullest 
extent. 


EASTERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

'  Kutory  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  &c.  London  :  John  Murray. 

[Second  Abiice.] 

In  India  the  Buddhistic  style  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Jains.  The  Jaina  religion  was  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.  The  Jains  retain 
caste,  and  acknowledge  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon,  but 
they  regard  certain  saints  called  Tirthankaras  (=  those 
who,  by  ascetic  practices,  have  crossed  the  ocean  of 
human  existence)  as  superior  to  the  gods.  The  system 
originated  about  600  a.d.,  and  declined  after  1200  a.d. 
The  first  complete  specimen  of  Jaina  architecture  we 
meet  with  is  in  the  eleventh  century  at  Mount  Abu. 
General  Cunningham,  however,  has  recently  found  some 
Jaina  statues  at  Muttra,  with  dates  upon  them  ap¬ 
parently  of  99  and  177  a.d.  The  religions  of  the 
Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Jains  were  so  similar  to  one 
another,  both  in  their  origin  and  their  development  and 
doctrines,  that  their  architecture  must  also  at  one 
time  have  been  nearly  the  same.  Their  sculptures 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  what  belong  to  one  and  what  to  the 
other.  If  we  could  trace  back  Jaina  art  from  about 
the  ■  year  1000,  when  practically  we  first  meet  it,  to 
the  year  600  or  700,‘when  we  lose  sight  of  Buddhist  art, 
we  should  probably  find  the  two  very  much  alike.  Or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  trace  Buddhist  art  from 
600  to  A.D.  1000  we  should  as  probably  find  it  develop¬ 
ing  into  Jaina.  Mr.  Fergusson  traces  back  the  domed 
(or  towered)  and  pillared  temple  of  the  Jains  to  the 
storied  monasteries  (veharas)  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
temples  of  the  Jains  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  in 
elaborateness  of  detail,  and  in  elegance  of  form,  they  in 
some  respects  surpass  those  of  any  other  sect  in  India. 

The  grouping  together  of  their  temples  into  what  may 
be  called  ‘  Uities  of  Temples  *  is  a  peculiarity  which  the 
Jains  practised  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  followers  of 
any  other  religion  in  India.*’  The  hiost  extensive  group 
is  that  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Satrungya,  or  Palitana  as  it 
is  .usually  called  in  Gujarat,  about  thirty  miles  from  Gogo 
bn  the  eastern  coast.  The  shrines,  some  of  great  beauty 
and  magnificence,  are  scattered  by  hundreds  over  the 
summits  of  two  extensive  hills,  and  in  the  valley  between 
them.  The  pilgrim  or  the  stranger  ascends  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  returns  when  he  has  performed  his  devotions  or 
satisfied  his  curiosity.  He  must  not  eat,  or  at  least  must 
not  cook  his  food  on  the  sacred  hill,  and  he  must  not 
sleep  there.  It  is  a  city  of  the  gods,  and  meant  for  them 
only,  and  not  intended  for  the  use  of  mortals.  The 
Jaina  style  prevails  all  over  India.  On  Mount  Abu, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  desert,  are  the  white 
marble  temples,  which  are  unrivalled  for  certain  qualities 
by  any  shrines  in  India.  Further  on,  in  a  remote 
valley,  pursuing  the  western  flank  of  the  Aravulli,  is  the 
famous  temple  of  Sadri.  Jain  temples  are  found  all 
along  the  western  coast,  as  far  as  Belgaum,  and  they  are 
to  be  met  with  on  Mount  Purisnath,  and  other  places  in 
Bengal,  and  throughout  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
Jaina  temples  in  Canara  have  a  strong  Thibetan  cha¬ 
racter,  which  shows  that  at  the  period  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  a  connexioi}  existed  between  Nepal,  and  Thibet, 
and  Canara.  The  Assyrian,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  Ar¬ 
menian,  forms,  which  we  find  in  the  Jaina  architecture 
of  Southern  India,  especially  in  that  below  the  Ghats, 
also  prove  how  early  and  frequent  intercourse  must  have 
existed  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  western  shores  of 
India.^  Jaina  architecture  is  one  of  the  sources  of  all 
the  Hindu  or  Brahminical  styles,  but  there  is  this  chief 
difference  between  them — tne  Jaina  temnle  is  alwavs 
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finish  surpasses  any  building  of  its  class  in  India, 
and  the  tombs  of  Altmush  and  Togluck.  The 
dates  of  the  Pathan  monuments  range  from 
1196  to  1235.  Though  small,  the  tomb  of  Altmush  is 
one  of  the  richest  examples  of  Hindu  art  applied  to 
Muhammadan  purposes  that  old  Delhi  affords,  and  is 
extremely  beautiful.  “These  Pathans,”  Bishop  Heber 
^id,  “  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like 
jewellers.*’  The  combination  of  vast  size  and  bold  con¬ 
struction  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  superficial  orna¬ 
mentation  is  the  speciality  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  India,  as  modified  by  the 
indigenous  style  of  the  native  people.  The  large 
mosques  and  tombs  at  Jaunpore  (l.D.  1397-1478)  are 
noticeable  instances  of  the  use  of  Hindu  forms.  At 
Ahmedabad  the  mosques  and  tombs  are  in  the  Jaina 
style  in  every  detail.  The  Jumma  Musjid  at  Ahmedabad 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mosques  in  the  East.  Its 
fifteen  domes  are  supported  by  260  pillars,  and  p>er- 
forated  stone  screens  of  exquisite  beauty  exclude  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  style  of  architecture  at  Beejapore  , 
forms  an  exception  to  the  usual  influence  of  Hindu 
art  on  Muhammadan  buildings.  The  immense  mosque 
of  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  is  not  only  the  finest  building 
in  Beejapore,  but  it  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
domes  in  the  world.  It  dates  from  1629  to  1660.  In 
plan  it  is  a  square,  135  feet  each  way.  The  whole  is 
raised  on  a  platform  of  masonry,  that  most  majestic 
feature  of  Indian  architecture.  In  dimensions  Beeja¬ 
pore  is  a  rival  to  the  domes  of  Florence,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
St.  Paul’s,  and  in  scientific  construction  far  superior. 
In  area  the  Indian  dome  is  alone  exceeded  by  the  Pan¬ 
theon.  There  is  no  such  thing  at  Beejapore  as  a  false 
roof,  and  the  general  thickness  of  the  masonry  of  the 
dome  is  no  less  than  ten  feet.  The  architecture  of  the 
Moguls  is  represented  in  the  tomb  of  Akbar  and  the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  romances  of  wedded  love  in  marble. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  By  Mark  Twain.  London : 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  newest  work  of  Mark  Twain  increases  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  assigning  that  author  a  literary  habitat. 
“  American  humourist  ”  has  for  some  time  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  too  vague  a  label  to  attach  to  a  writer  whose 
‘Jumping  Frog’  and  other  early  sketches  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  fragments  and  ventures  by  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  ‘  The  Innocents  Abroad  ’  and  ‘  The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  in  which,  while  the  humour  is  still 
fresh,  there  is  present  an  equal  art  in  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  natural  sceneiy,  and  a  fine  sense  of  what  is 
genuinely  impressive  in  the  grandeurs  of  the  past. 
Those  who  have  travelled  with  Mark  Twain  with  some 
curiosity  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  ancient  world 
interpreted  by  a  very  shrewd  eye,  fresh  firom  the  newest 
outcome  of  civilisation,  may  have  expected  to  find 
antiquity  turned  into  a  solemn  joke,  but  they  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  discover  a  fine  discrimination  present  at 
each  step  in  the  path  of  the  “  new  pilgrim ;  ”  while  he 
sheds  tears  of  a  kind  hardly  relished  by  the  superstitious 
or  sentimental  over  the  supposed  grave  of  his  deceased 
parent  Adam,  he  can  “  listen  deep  ”  when  any  true 
theme  from  the  buried  world  reaches  his  ear.  Without 
being  pathetic  he  is  sympathetic,  and  there  is  also  an 
innate  refinement  in  his  genius  felt  in  every  subject  it 
selects  and  in  his  treatment  of  it.  ‘  Tom  Sawyer  ’ 
carries  us  to  an  altogether  novel  region,  and  along  with 
these  characteristics  displays  a  somewhat  puzzling 
variety  of  abilities.  There  is  something  almost  stately 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  he  invites  us  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  some  boys  and  girls  growing 
up  on  the  far  frontiers  of  American  civilisation.  With 
the  Eastern  Question  upon  us,  and  crowned  beads 
arrayed  on  the  political  stage,  it  may  be  vdth  some 
surprise  that  ,we  find  our  interest  demanded  in  sundry 
•Western  questions  that  are  solving  themselves  through 
a  dramatis  penoTUB  of  humble  folk  whose  complications 
occur  in  a  St.  Petersburg  situated  on  the  Missouri 


river.  Our  manager,  wo  feel  quite  sure,  would  not  for 
a  moment  allow  us  to  consider  that  any  other  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  of  equal  importance  to  that  for  which  ho  claims 
our  attention.  What  is  the  deposition,  death,  or  en¬ 
thronement  of  a  Sultan  compared  with  the  tragical  death 
of  “Injun  Joe,”  the  murderer,  accidentally  buried  and 
entombed  in  the  cavern  where  his  stolen  treasures  are 
hid  ?  There  he  was  found. 

The  poor  unfortunate  had  starred  to  death.  In  one  place  near  at 
hand,  a  stalagmite  bad  been  slowly  growing  up  from  the  ground  for 
Ages,  bnilded  by  the  water-drip  from  a  stalactite  overhead.  The 
captive  had  broken  off  the  stalagmite,  and  upon  the  stump  had 
placed  a  stone  wherein  he  had  scooped  a  shallow  hollow  to  catch 
the  precious  drop  that  fell  once  in  every  twenty  minutes,  with  the 
dreary  regularity  of  a  clock-tick — a  dessert -spoonful  once  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  That  drop  was  falling  when  the  Pyramids  were 
new ;  when  Troy  fell ;  when  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid ; 
when  Christ  was  crucified ;  when  the  Conqueror  created  the  British 
Empire ;  when  Columbus  sailed ;  when  the  massacre  at  Lexington 
was  “news."  It  is  falling  now;  it  will  be  still  falling  when  all 
these  things  shall  have  sunk  down  the  afternoon  of  history  and  the 
twilight  of  tradition,  and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  thick  night  of 
oblivion.  Has  everything  a  purpose  and  a  mission?  Did  this  drop 
fall  patiently  during  five  thousand  years  to  be  ready  for  this  flitting 
human  insect's  need,  and  has  it  another  important  object  to  accom¬ 
plish  ton  thousand  years  to  come  ?  No  matter.  It  is  many  and 
many  a  year  since  the  hapless  half-breed  scooped  out  the  stone  to 
catch  the  priceless  drops,  but  to  this  day  the  tourist  stares  longest 
St  that  pathetic  stone  and  that  slow  dropping  water  when  he  comes 
to  see  the  wonders  of  McDougal’s  cave.  Injun  Joe's  cup  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  the  cavern's  marvels;  even  **  Aladdin's  Palace" 
cannot  rival  it. 

In  such  writing  as  this  we  seem  to  be  reading  some 
classic  fable,  snch  as  the  Persian  S&di  might  pK)int  with 
his  moral,  “  Set  not  yonr  heart  on  things  that  are 
transitory ;  the  Tigris  will  run  through  Bagdat  after 
the  race  of  Caliphs  is  extinct.”  Nor  is  this  feeling  of 
the  dignity  of  his  subject  absent  when  the  author  is 
describing  the  most  amusing  incidents.  Indeed,  a  grea,t 
deal  of  Mark  Twain’s  hnmonr  consists  in  the  serions^ 
or  even  at  times  severe — style  in  which  he  parrates  his 
stories  and  pourtrays  his  scenes,  as  one  who  feels  that 
the  nnivers^  laws  are  playing  through  the  very 
slightest  of  them.  The  following  is  a  scene  in  which 
the  principal  actors  are  a  dog,  a  boy,  and  a  beetle,  the 
place  being  the  chapel : — * 

The  minister  gave  out  his  text  and  droned  along  monotonously 
through  an  argument  which  was  so  prosy  that  many  a  head  by  and 
by  began  to  n^ — and  yet  it  was  an  argument  that  nealt  in  limitless 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  thinned  the  predestined  elect  down  to  a 
company  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  saving.  Tom  counted 
the  pages  of  the  sermon  ;  after  church  he  always  knew  how  many 
pages  there  had  been,  but  he  seldom  knew  anything  else  about  the 
discourse.  However,  this  time  he  was  really  interested  for  a  little 
while.  The  minister  made  a  grand  and  moving  picture  of  the 
assembling  together  of  the  world's  hosts  at  the  millennium  when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together  and  a  little  child  should 
lead  them.  But  the  pathos,  the  lesson,  the  moral  of  the  great 
spectacle  were  lost  upon  the  boy;  he  only  thought  of  the  conspicu- 
ousnoss  of  the  principal  character  before  the  on  looking  nationii ; 
his  face  lit  up  with  the  thought,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
wished  he  could  he  that  child,  if  it  was  a  tame  lion. 

Now  he  lapsed  into  suffering  again  as  the  dry.  argument  .wAs 
resumed.  Presently  he  bethought  himself  of  a  treasure  he  had,  and 
got  it  out.  It  WAS  a  large  black  beetle  with  formidable  jaws — a 
“  pinch-bug,”  he  called  it.  It  was  in  a  percussion-cap  box.  The 
first  thing  the  beetle  did  was  to  take  him  by  the  finger.  A  natural 
fillip  followed,  the  beetle  went  floundering  into  the  aisle,  and  lit  on 
its  back,  and  the  hurt  finger  went  into  the  boy's  mouth.  The  beetle 
lay  there  working  its  helpless  legs,  unable  to  turn  over.  Tom  eyed 
it,  and  longed  for  it,  but  it  was  safe  out  of  his  reach.  Other  people, 
uninterest^  in  the  sermon,  found  relief  in  the  beetle,  and  they  eyed 
it  too.  • 

Presently  a  vagrant  poodle  dog  came  idling  along,  sad  at  heart, 
lasy  with  the  summer  softness  and  the  quiet,  weary  of  captivity, 
sighing  for  change.  He  spied  the  lieetle ;  the  drooping  tail  lift^ 
and  wagged.  He  surveyed  the  prise;  walked  around  it;  smelt  of 
it  from  a  safe  distance ;  walked  around  it  again  ;  grew  bolder,  and 
took  a  closer  smell ;  then  lifted  his  lip,  and  made  a  gingerly  sna^ 
at  it,  just  missing  it ;  made  another,  and  another ;  l^gan  to  enjoy 
the  diversion ;  subsided  to  his  stomach  with  the  beetle  between  his 
paws,  and  continued  his  experiments;  grew  weary  at  last,  and  then 
indifferent  and  absent-minded.  His  head  nodded,  and  little  W 
little  his  chin  descended  and  touched  the  enemy,  who  seised  it. 
There  was  a  sharp  yelp,  a  flirt  of  the  pooffie's  head,  and  the  beetle 
fell  a  couple  of  yards  away,  and  lit  on  its  back  once  more.  The 
neighbouring  spectators  shook  with  a  gentle  inward  joy,  several 
faces  went  behind  fans  and  handkerchiefii.  and  Tom  was  entirely 
happy.  The  dog  looked  foolish,  and  probably  felt  so;  bat  there 
was  resentment  in  his  heart,  too,  snd  a  craving  for  revep^.  So  he 
went  to  the  beetle  and  began  a  waiy  attack  on  it  again  ;  jumping  at 
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it  from  every  point  of  a  circle,  lighting  with  his  fore-paws  within  an 
inch  of  the  creature,  making  even  closer  snatches  at  it  with  his 
teeth,  and  jerking  his  head  till  his  ears  flapped  again.  But  hegrew 
tired  once  more,  after  a  while ;  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  a  fly,  but 
found  no  relief ;  followed  an  ant  around,  with  his  nose  close  to  the 
floor,  and  quickly  wearied  of  that ;  yawned,  sighed,  forgot  the  beetle 
entirely,  and  sat  down  on  it !  Then  there  was  a  wild  yelp  of  agony, 
and  the  poo<llo  went  sailing  up  the  aisle  ;  the  yelps  continued,  and 
so  did  the  dog ;  he  crossed  the  house  in  front  of  the  altar,  he  flew 
down  the  other  aisle ;  he  crossed  before  the  doors ;  ho  clamoured  up 
the  home-stretch ;  his  anguish  ^w  with  his  progress,  till  presently 
he  was  but  a  woolly  comet  moving  in  its  orbit  with  the  gleam  and 
the  speed  of  light.  At  last  the  frantic  sufferer  sheered  from  its 
course  and  sprang  into  its  master’s  lap:  he  flung  it  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  voice  of  distress  quickly  thinned  away  and  died  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

By  this  time  the  whole  church  was  red-faced  and  suffocating  with 
suppressed  laughter,  and  the  sermon  had  come  to  a  dead  stand-still. 
The  discourse  was  resumed  presently,  but  it  went  lame  and  halting, 
all  possibility  of  impressiveness  being  at  an  end ;  for  even  the  gmv- 
est  sentiments  were  constantly  being  received  with  a  smothere^ 
burst  of  unholy  mirth,  under  cover  of  some  remote  pew-back,  as  if 
the  poor  parson  had  said  a  rarely  facetious  thing.  It  was  a  genuine 
relief  to  the  whole  congregation  when  the  ordeal  was  over  and  tbe 
benediction  pronounced. 

Tom  Sawyer  went  home  quite  cheerful,  thinking  to  himself  that 
there  was  some  satisfaction  about  divine  service  when  there  was  a 
bit  of  variety  in  it.  He  bad  but  one  marring  thought ;  he  was 
willing  that  the  dog  should  play  with  his  pinch-bug,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  upright  in  him  to  carry  it  off. 

The  scene  we  have  selected  is  not  so  laughable,  per¬ 
haps,  as  some  others  in  the  volume,  but  it  indicates  very 
well  the  kind  of  art  in  which  Mark  Twain  is  pre-eminent 
in  our  time.  Every  movement  of  boy,  beetle,  and  poodle, 
is  described  not  merely  with  precision,  but  with  a  subtle 
sense  of  meaning  in  every  movement.  Everything  is 
alive,  and  every  face  physiognomical.  From  a  novel  so 
replete  with  good  things,  and  one  so  full  of  significance, 
as  it  brinj^s  l^fore  us  what  we  can  feel  is  the  real  spirit 
of  home  life  in  the  far  West,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  extracts  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  any 
idea  of  the  purport  of  the  book.  The  scenes  and  cha¬ 
racters  cannot  be  really  seen  apart  from  their  grouping 
and  environment.  The  book  will  no  doubt  be  a  great 
favourite  with  boys,  for  whom  it  must  in  good  part  have 
been  intended ;  but  next  to  boys  we  should  say  that  it 
might  be  most  prized  by  philosophers  and  poets.  The 
intenor  life,  the  everyday  experiences,  of  a  small  village 
on  the  confines  of  civilisation  and  in  the  direction  of  its 
advance,  may  appear,  antecedently,  to  supply  but  thin 
material  for  a  romance ;  but  still  it  is  at  just  that  same 
little  pioneer  point  that  humanity  is  growing  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  unfolding  some  of  its  unprescribed 
tendencies.  We  can,  indeed,  hardly  imagine  a  more 
felicitous  task  for  a  man  of  genius  to  have  accomplished 
than  to  have  seized  the  salient,  picturesque,  droll,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  significant  features  of  human  life,  as 
he  has  himself  lived  it  and  witnessed  it,  in  a  region 
where  it  is  continually  modified  in  relation  to  new'cir- 
cumstances.  The  chief  fault  of  the  story  is  its  brevity, 
and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  widely  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  young  and  old  for  its  fiin  and  its  philosophy. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Phabe  Junior :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Carlingford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  Very  Woman,  By  M.  F.  O’Malley.  London.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  novels  form  almost  a  literature  in 
themselves.  Her  productions  are  already  sufficiently 
numerous  to  constitute  a  small  library,  and  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  woman  of  a  household  would  find  his  or  her  gaps 
of  leisure  not  too  extensive  to  be  fully  occupied  in  tracing 
her  fictions.  There  is  no  more  prolific  writer  alive, 
and  yet  we  are  bound  also  to  say  that  there  is  no 
writer  against  whom  so  few  faults  can  be  alleged. 
If  works  of  fiction  are  really  of  permanent  good  to  the 
individual,  then  we  can  easily  conceive  why  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant*8  are  entitled  to  a  high  and  honourable  place.  The 
light  of  the  highest  genius  may  not  flash  from  their 
pages,  but  they  are  eminently  pure,  readable,  and 
thoughtful.  Nothing  of  a  degrading  character  has  ever 
emanated  from  this  author’s  pen,  and  in  an  age  devoted 


to  sensationalism  in  fiction  this  is  no  mean  tribute. 
Her  views  of  life  also,  though  occasionally  tinged  by 
cynicism  (and  shall  we  say  occasionally  by  prejudice  ?), 
are  never  morose,  nor  is  she  given  to  pessimism.  The 
characters  of  her  stories  are  simple,  everyday  people, 
seldom  moved  by  lofty  ideals,  but  eminently  true  to  the 
common  life  we  witness  around  us.  The  very  fact  that 
she  is  able  to  invest  such  individuals  with  a  real  charm, 
and  to  interest  us  in  their  histories,  is  an  admission  of  the 
author’s  capabilities  as  an  artist  She  knows  her  powers, 
and  is  able  to  utilise  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Those  who  remember  a  series  of  incisive  works  she 
wrote  at  an  early  stage  of  her  career — and  surely  their 
name  is  legion — will  be  glad  of  this  ‘  Last  Chronicle  of 
Carlingfoi5.’  Though  we  confess  we  do  not  think  it 
equal  to  ‘  Salem  Chapel  ’  in  inimitable  sketches  of 
character  and  acute  perception  and  dissection  of  motives, 
there  are  many  touches  in  it  to  remind  ns  of  the  earlier 
work.  The  narrative  drags  a  little  in  the  first  volume, 
but  this  is  amply  atoned  for  in  the  second  and  third, 
where  the  action  is  rapid,  and  the  story  develops  into 
the  equal  of  almost  any  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written. 
Of  exciting  incident,  with  the  exception  of  a  forgery 
committed  by  a  clergyman,  and  the  results  which  flow 
from  this  criminal  act,  there  is  nothing  which  could  * 
satisfy  a  morbid  craving  after  tragic  or  melodramatic 
effects.  Even  a  vulgar  millionaire  does  not  receive  the 
poetical  justice  usually  dealt  out  to  this  class  of  character, 
but  is  allowed  to  preserve  his  riches,  and,  like  Jeshumn 
of  old,  “  wax  fat  and  kick,”  instead  of  being  kicked. 
Fortune  smiles,  and  the  millionaire  becomes  more  boast- 
!  ful  and  more  vulgar. 

Miss  Phoebe  Beecham  (or  “  Phoebe  Junior  ”)  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beecham,  of  Salem 
Chapel,  and  his  wife  {nee  Miss  Phoebe  Tozer),  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  deacon  and  leading  member  of  the 
Dissenting  connexion  in  Carlingford.  Mr.  Beecham  was 
fluent  and  unctuous  (invaluable  characteristics  for  many 
ministers),  and,  as  the  result  of  his  fluency  and  nnetuons- 
ness,  passed  in  the  flower  of  his  career  from  Salem 
Chapel  finally  to  his  apotheosis  in  a  handsome  chapel 
near  Regent’s  Park.  It  was  the  richest  chapel  in  the 
connexion,  and  through  his  position  Mr.  Beecham  was 
thrown  into  constant  contact  with  Mr.  Copperhead,  the 
millionaire  before  referred  to,  and  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  Crescent  Chapel.  Mr.  Copperhead  was  a  man  of 
no  manners  but  of  unbounded  wealth,  being  one  of  the 
largest  railway  contractors  in  the  world.  Full  to  the 
brim  of  his  narrow  intellect  with  the  most  objectionable 
form  of  humbug  himself,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  could  **  spot  ”  humbug  wherever  he  saw  it,  and 
that  nothing  could  escape  his  lynx  eye.  No  doubt  there 
are  characters  corresponding  to  a  great  extent  with  this, 
but  nevertheless  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  laid  in  the  shadows 
a  little  too  deeply  we  believe  with  both  this  and  some 
other  characters.  Copperhead  is  a  bully  to  his  wife  aud 
son,  an  upstart  in  the  world,  and  essentially  boorish  and 
brutish  in  his  manners ;  but  the  author  has  exaggerated 
his  defects  somewhat,  for  no  man  drawn  as  he  is  could 
have  either  gained  or  kept  the  position  which  he  did. 
The  description  of  Mr.  Copperhead’s  ball  is  almost 
inimitable,  with  its  founder  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
his  magnificent  ball-room,  and  somewhat  like  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  in  the  manner  of  calling  upon  everybody  to 
worship  him. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we  regard  as  a 
defect  in  this  book.  Every  Dissenter  who  appears  in  it 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  boor,  or  in  some  way  distinguished 
for  the  absence  of  mental  qualities  or  personal  graces. 

All  the  refinement  introduced  belongs  to  the  Established 
Church.  Even  Mr.  May,  the  clergyman  and  the  forger, 
is  drawn  with  a  certain  halo  upon  him.  What  there  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  dissent  to  make  its  votaries  barbarous, 
ignorant,  or  bigoted,  we  cannot  divine,  and  wo  regard  the 
fact  we  have  pointed  out  as  an  artistic  blot  upon  a  work 
which  has  otherwise  so  much  to  recommend  it.  With 
the  exception  of  one  Horace  Northcote,  who  first  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  rabid  Dissenter,  but  moderates  his  views  while 
not  abandoning  his  Dissent,  there  is  not  a  single  Non¬ 
conformist  introduced  who  excites  any  pleasurable  emo- 
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'  tion  in  the  reader.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  Phoebe 
Junior  is  herself  a  Dissenter,  but  she  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  backbone  of  cant  and  vulgarity,  which,  accordinfy 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  latter  days,  are  the  principal  coin 
stituent  elements  in  a  Dissenter.  We  are  sorry  for  this, 
for  a  novelist  should  invariably  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
evenly,  which,  to  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  credit,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  she  has  generally  done.  From  her  latest  novel, 
however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  gather  the  opinion  that 
one  set  of* religious  doctrines  are  the  synonym  mostly  for 
what  is  low,  ignorant,  and  vulgar;  while  connection  with 
the  Established  Church  brings  with  it  refinement,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  goodness.  ■  Now,  while  we  are  quite  certain 
that  in  the  former  case  the  deduction  is  grossly  unjust 
to  thousands  of  excellent  members  of  society,  we  are 
equally  certain  that  the  latter  assumption  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  contradicted  by  the  facts.  While  we  are  anxious 
not  to  do  Mrs.  Oliphant  an  injustice,  these  are  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  we  have  gained  from  perusing  this 
novel ;  and  we  mention  them  because  the  tone  we  dis¬ 
cover  here  was  wholly  lacking  in  that  admirable  work, 

‘  Salem  Chapel.’  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  ;  but  lest  we  should  be  thought  harsh  in  our 
judgment,  let  anyone  compare  Mr.  Vincent,  the  minister 
in  ‘  Salem  Chapel,’  and  his  mother  and  sister,  with  the 
latest  specimens  of  Dissent  in  ‘  Phoebe  Junior.’ 

■  We  are  not  going  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Phoebe 
Janior.  That  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  the  author,  so 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  do  so  for  themselves. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  these  volumes  there  is  the  usual 
amount  of  love-making,  though  the  loves  of  Clarence 
Copperhead  and  Phoebe  do  not  beget  in  us  a  profound 
interest,  probably  because  we  had  destined  her  for  a 
nobler  fate  than  union  with  a  rich  dolt,  who  had  failed 
at  Oxford,  who  could  imbibe  no  valuable  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  whatever,  and  whose  only  attraction  was  the 
useless  six  feet  of  humanity  which  he  carried  about 
with  him.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  May’s 
family  move  us  to  more  sympathy,  for  they  are  traced 
with  more  human  feeling. 

We  noticed  several  little  errors  in  these  volumes,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Cabinet  Council  being  made  responsible 
for  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  <fec., 
whereas  the  Privy  Council  is  intended.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  objections  we  have  taken  to  the  novel  in 
some  aspects,  we  can  still  cordially  recommend  our 
readers  to  go  through  with  it  from  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  it ;  while  in 
many  chapters  Mrs.  Oliphant  appears  with  all  that  old 
charm  of  style  which  has  justly  given  to  her  the  position 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  second  novel  on  our  list  that 
its  name  suggests  Massinger’s  beautiful  play.  Mas¬ 
singer  is  the  finest  story-teller  in  British  drama.  The 
story  of  Mrs.  O’Malley’s  novel  is  by  far  its  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  feature.  Yet  what  she  has  done  with  her  slight 
materials  is  surprising.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  give 
vitality-— or  apparent  vitality — to  the  picturesque  and 
strongly-marked  varieties  of  the  lower  orders,  rustic  or 
cockney.  Rags  are  as  multiform  as  the  pieces  of  coloured 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  even  in  smock  frocks  there  is  a 
variety — variety,  at  least,  in  the  different  shades  of  dirt. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  the  artist  comes 
to  delineate  the  classes  who  live,  speak,  and  dress  all 
alike — the  upper  classes — and  especially  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  middle  classes,  where  everybody  is  so 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  everybody  else  that  to  know 
oneself  from  one’s  neighbour  is  the  great  puzzle. 

Mrs.  O’Malley  paints  the  kind  of  British  Philistine 
who,  flourishing  on  the  borderland  of  aristocracy,  spends 
his  life  in  sniffing  “  the  spiced  gales  of  Aden,”  and  in 
humbugging  himself,  and  trying  to  humbug  others,  that 
he  is  simply  breathing  his  native  air. 

She  has  a  bovine  squire — an  M.P.  in  the  egg — who  is 
rendered  with  charming  feminine  humour.  Here  is^  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  the  heroine — a  young  girl 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
British  Philistia  does  not  take  in  the  entire  universe, 
but  who  has  fallen  temporarily  in  love  with  the  squire. 
These  are  the  squire’s  views  of  the  labour  question : 


“  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you  to  go  into  Parliament  You 
might  do  so  much  good.  ’ 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  was  the  reply.  “There  isn’t 
much  chance  to  do  anything  in  Parliament,  and  it’s  an  awful  bore 
getting  in  and  going  to  the  House.  I  am  not  sore  I  won’t  be  an 
M.F.H.,”  he  continued,  laughing,  “and  not  an  M.P. ;  though  I 
suppose  one  could  be  both.” 

“  What  is  an  M.F.H.,”  inquired  Angela. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  sa^,  you  extraordinary  child,  that  you  hare 
been  at  Crofton  all  this  time,  and  don’t  know  what  an  M.F.H.  is— 
Master  of  Foxhounds,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Oh,”  replied  Angela,  “  what  Mr.  Hamilton  is.  Dreadful  waste 
of  time,  I  should  think.  At  least,  Mr.  Hamilton  never  seems  to 
think  of  anything  but  foxes.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  it’s  waste  of  time  at  all,”  returned  Harry. 
“  Someone  has  got  to  be  a  master  of  hounds.  You  may  just  as  well 
do  that  as  anything  else.  Now,  what  could  I  do  if  I  went  into 
Parliament,  for  instance?  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  bo  a  great 
speaker,  like  Burke  or  Pitt.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  replied  Angela,  “but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  grand  sort  of  thing  to  make  laws  to 
govern  one’s  country ;  and,  besides,  you  might  do  a  great  deal.  For 
instance — oh  !  think  of  the  laws  to  stop  children  working  in  coal 
mines,  and  the  factory  laws,  how  much  good  they  have  done.  Now 
what  I  should  like  to  work  for  would  be  a  scheme  of  emigration  for 
the  labouring  classes.” 

“  Why,”  said  Harry,  “  what  has  put  that  into  your  head.  You 
would  raise  the  price  of  labour  in  the  country  I  ” 

These  are  the  gentlemen  to  make  laws  for  ns  ! 

The  writer’s  love  of  nature  is  genuine  and  intense — a 
love  that  sympathises  with  Nature  in  her  every  mood. 
The  book  is  fall  of  such  things  as  this  : — “  The  sea  is 
like  a  great  cup  filled  with  all  the  salt  tears  of  humanity  ; 
all  voices  of  sorrow,  sighing,  and  pain,  are  mingled  in 
its  sound.” 

We  wish  we  could  have  given  some  of  the  bits  of 
nature-painting.  They  are  admirable.  The  book  is 
much  too  full  of  quotations  from  Shelley  and  other 
poets.  The  author  should  have  acted  upon  her  own 
aphorism  :  After  all,  life  is  better  than  books.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  act  poetry  than  to  read  it.”  Most 
true  !  whether  the  author  means  it  or  not.  And  in  the 
mimic  life  of  the  novelist  this  especially  holds.  Yet  Mrs. 
O’Malley  has  the  genuine  taste  for  poetry.  Her  remarks 
upon  it  are  almost  always  good.  In  reading  the  *  In¬ 
ferno,’  for  instance,  who  has  not  felt,  in  coming  upon  the 
episode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  that,  “  It 
was  like  finding  a  lovely  flower  amidst  the  desolation  of 
volcanic  mountain  scenery  ?  ” 

If  Mrs.  O’Malley  will  look  out  for  a  good  story,  her 
eye  for  character  is  so  good,  and  her  style  is  so  graceful, 
that  she  will  some  day  write  a  novel  that  will  make  this 
one  seem  a  very  slight  affair  indeed. 


SOME  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

ybtes  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy, 
K.C.B.  London :  Longmans. 

2'he  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Preaching  of  Christianity  in  the  Primitive 
Church.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

lieligion  and  Science :  their  Relations  to  each  other  at  the  Present 
Day.  Three  Essays  on  the  Grounds  of  Religious  Belief.  By 
Stanley  T.  Gibson,  B.D.  London :  Longmans. 

The  three  books  whoso  titles  head  this  article  have 
this  much  in  common — that  they  are,  one  and  all,  the 
testimony  of  independent  and  disinterested  witnesses  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  supernatural  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  An  acknowledged  authority 
in  natural  science,  an  eminent  judge,  a  learned  clergy¬ 
man,  unite  in  treating  religious  subjects  in  the  simple 
and  straightforward  manner  which  a  man  of  sense 
would  apply  to  the  problems  of  science  and  history. 
There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  similarity — the  manlv 
independence  of  the  writers,  and  the  devotion  to  truth 
which  has  led  them  to  enter  for  its  sake  upon  difficult 
and  invidious  discussions,  which  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  as  prudent  to  avoid.  Men  in  the  position  of  Sir 
George  Airy  and  Sir  Richard  Hanson  are  in  no  way 
bound  to  transgress  their  peculiar  sphere,  and  any  ex¬ 
cursion  which  they  may  make  beyond  its  limits  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  liLcro  apponendurrif  and  to  be  classed  as  an  example 
of  that  generosity  of  spirit  which  will  not  suffer  its  capacity 
for  service  to  be  restrained  within  merely  professional 
bounds.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  theologian,  and  a  theologian 
may  reasonably  feel  it  a  part  of  hSa  duty  “  to  show  how 
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men  who  hold  the  yiews  of  modern  science  may  still 
accept  the  Christian  religion  ;  ”  but  not  one  theologian 
in  a  thousand  would  ,haye  shown  his  courage  or  his 
candour. 

Our  commendation  of  Sir  George  Airy,  as  a  biblical 
critic,  must  nevertheless  be  restricted  to  the  excellence 
of  his  spirit  and  liis  example.  He  has  a  zeal,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  It  would  be  unjust  to  condemn 
his  volume  unreservedly,  for  it  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  natural  powers  which  would  have  conferred 
weight  on  his  opinion  upon  any  subject  which  he 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  master.  But  this  is  just 
what  he  has  on  this  occasion  omitted  to  do.  He  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  the  difficulty 
of  Old  Testament  research,  and  of  the  varied  erudition 
requisite  for  its  successful  prosecution.  He  is  precisely 
at  the  standpoint  of  the  superannuated  rationalism  of 
last  centuiy,  and  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  it  seems 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  account  for  the  Burning  Bush 
as  a  gaseous  exhalation/’  He  really  seems  to  know 
hardly  any  biblical  critic  at  all  but  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
not  to  have  studied  even  him  very  attentively,  or  he 
would  surely  have  discovered  that  the  composition  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Pentateuch  after  the  Captivity, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  deems,  an  unheard-of  notion,  is 
seriously  maintained  by  an  influential  school  of  criticism. 
This  unacquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  great  misfortune  to  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man 
of  Sir  George  Airy’s  modesty  would  have  formed  so 
positive  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  had  he  understood  how 
distinctly  he  was  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  consensus  of  independent  criticism.  He  is  thus 
putting  himself  into  the  position  of  a  divine  or  moralist 
who  should  write  against  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
or  any  other  physical  subject  on  which  there  still 
exists  a  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Science 
might  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amateur,  but  she  would 
assuredly  expect  some  especial  evidence  of  study  or  fit¬ 
ness,  and  theology  will  make  the  same  demand  upon  Sir 
George  Airy.  So  innocent,  however,  is  our  estimable 
friend  of  the  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,  that  he  seems 
not  even  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  George  Smith  ;  nor,  while 
painfully  elaborating  what  we  must  take  leave  to  call  a 
most  preposterous  theory  of  the  Egyptian  locality  of 
the  Deluge,  to  have  had  the  faintest  notion  that  Mr. 
Mudio  was  at  the  moment  circulating  by  thousands  of 
copies  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of' the  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  legend.  Much  less  has  Professor  Brugseh’s 
theory,  we  might  almost  say  demonstration,  of  the  true 
route  of  the  Exodus  reached  his  ears.  It  is  still  more 
surprising  that  so  acute  a  man  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  in  what  perfectly  gratuitous  perplexities  his 
advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
involves  him.  Neither  orthodoxy  nor  criticism,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  finds  any  difficulty  in  the  account  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  at  Mount  Sinai ;  while  Sir  George,  whose  theory 
admits  neither  of  miracle  nor  of  myth,  is  sorely  exer¬ 
cised  by  Russegger’s  statement  that  “  there  is  no  vol¬ 
canic  lava  in  the  neighbourhood.”  It  is,  in  fact,  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascribe  any  value  to  his  work,  except  as  a  manly 
protest  against  conventional  assent  to  endowed  and 
established  error,  and  from  this  point  of  view  wo  value 
it  highly. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Australia,  whose  death 
we  regret  to  see  announced,  has  handled  the  life  of  St. 
Paul  with  somewhat  unnecessary  diffuseness.  Like  all 
critical  examinations  of  the  subject,  his  is  grounded  on 
the  obvious  contradiction  between  the  Book  of  Acts 
and  St.  Paul’s  own  epistles.  Ho  seems  inclined  to 
unduly  disparage  the  latter,  and,  generally  speaking,  to 
underrate  both  the  nobleness  of  St.  Paul’s  character 
tod  the  greatness  of  his  part  as  the  second  founder  of 
Christianity.  There  is  reason,  however,  in  his  funda¬ 
mental  postulate  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Pauline  theology. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  an  enlightened  and  philosophic  divine, 
almost  painfully  anxious  to  give  due  weight  to  every 
consideration  bearing  even  remotely  on  the  subjects 


discussed  by  him.  Hence,  perhaps,  a  certain  appear¬ 
ance  of  indecision.  In  his  first  Essay  he  examines  the 
arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God,  and  apparently  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  singly  insufficient  but 
collectively  adequate.  In  the  second  Essay  he  discusses 
the  evidential  value  of  the  alleged  Christian  miracles, 
and  decides  in  effect  that  it  is  hardly  worth  talking 
about.  In  the  third  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
Christian  and  natural  morality,  and  vindicates  the 
former  by  the  easy  process  of  identifying  it  with  the 
latter.  The  general  drift  of  his  arguments  is  ably 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage  : — 

As  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  advance,  men  will 
be  less  and  less  ready  to  rest  their  convictions  as  to  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects  upon  authority,  tradition,  mere  feeling,  or 
a  supposed  practical  necessity.  These  last  are  the  guides  of  the 
pupilage,  not  of  the  maturity  of  our  race. 
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Beesly,  A.  H.,  M.A.— Gennanicus ;  or,  Extracts  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 
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Donisthorpe,  Wordsworth.— Principles  of  Plutology.  (Demy  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  308.) 
Williams  and  Norgate.  7s.  Qd. 

Dramatic  Works  of  Molidre.— Translated  by  CJharles  Heron  Wall.  Vol.  I, 
(Post  8vo,  pp.  420.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  8«.  6d. 

Flower,  Edward  Fordham. — Horses  and  Harness.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  20.) 
W.  Ridgway.  Is. 

Friendly  Counsel  Series. — The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  by  Dr.  Hufeland.  (Crown 
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Leland,  Charles  G. — Pidgin-English  Sing-Song;  or.  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
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Maudsley,  Henry,  M.D. — The  Physiology  of  Mind.  (Oown  8vo,  pp.  647.) 
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Nelson,  Edmund. — The  Moon  and  the  Condition  and  Configuration  of  its  Surface. 
(Large  demy  8to,  pp.  576.)  Longmans. 

Old  Words  and  Modem  Meanings. — Edited  by  T.  Whitcombe  Greene,  B.C.L. 
(Pep.  8vo,  pp.  314.)  Longmans. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  LL.D. — Outlines  of  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Sweden¬ 
borg.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  318.)  Jamos  Spiers. 

Shakespeare,  Scenes  and  Characters.— A  Series  of  Illustrations  with  Explanatory 
Text,  by  Professor  E.  Dowden,  LL.D.  (4to,  cloth  elegant,  pp.  276.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  21.  12s.  6d. 

The  People's  Housekeeper. — (Crown  8vo,  pp.  116.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  1#, 
Tulloch,  John,  D.D.— The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  243.) 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Twain,  Mark.— The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  341.) 
Chatto  and  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

Ulrici,  Dr.  Heraiann.-  -Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art.  Yol.  I.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  583.) 
G.  Bell  and  Sons.  3s.  6d. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.— Mummies  and  Moslems.  (Demy  8vo,pp.477.)  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co. 

Xenos,  Stefanos. — Union  or  Dismemberment  of  Turkey.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  123.) 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Avion  Grange,  and  a  Christmas  Legend.  By  William  Alfr^ 
Gibbs.  (Provost  and  Co.) — Of  Arlon  Grange  ”  itself  there  is 
no  necessity  for  us  to  speak  now.  Whatever  merit  it  has  has 
been  observed  and  its  defects  pointed  out  before  this,  and 
neither  call  for  a  repetition  of  opinion.  But  the  author  has 
been  pleased  to  call  this  new  edition,  which  has  been  brought 
out  in  what  might  be  called  the  decidedly  gorgeous  ”  style,  an 
Artist’s  Edition,”  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
volume  claims  to  be  regarded.  Mr.  Gibbs  calls  this  edition  an 
“  Artist’s  Edition,”  we  presume  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
contains,  as  many  other  volumes  bearing  no  such  high  sound¬ 
ing  distinction  do,  a  considerable  number  of  illustrationfc 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the  binding  which  entitles  it  to  this 
proud  distinction,  or  the  binding  and  the  illustrations  together. 
The  book  contains  ten  full-page  illustrations  of  some  consider¬ 
able  merit,  as  well  as  eight  small  illustrations  on  the  title- 
page. 

Homo-Talks.  By  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  Edited  by  Alfred 
Barron  amd  George  Noyes  Miller.  Vol.  I.  (Trtibner  and  Co.) 
— This  little  volume  of  essays,  or  rather,  as  the  author  him¬ 
self  styles  them,  “  Home-Talks,”  is  by  the  well-known 
leader  of  the  Oneida  Perfectionists,  by  whom  the  volume  is 
published.  In  the  preface  by  the  editors  we  are  told  that 
**  The  familiar  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  were  spoken 
in  the  free  atmosphere  of  home,  without  any  formality  or  pro* 
arrangement.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  home-talks  has  always  been 
the  life  and  breath  of  the  Oneida  community.”  The  volume,  of 
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wUch  “  the  printing,  the  electrotyping,  the  binding,  end  ell 
the  pracUcal  details,”  are  the  work  of  O  •'  ■ 


of  Oneida  people,  is  indeed 
very  mteresting.  The  “  talks  ”  are  all  short;  none  of  them  ex¬ 
tend  bevond  the  compass  of  a  veiy  few  pages ;  but  in  this  brief 
space  the  author  has  found  sufficient  room  to  say  what  he 
m^nt  to  say,  and  to  say  it  well.  They  are  plain-spoken  in  tone 
and  o^oid  of  affectation,  and  many  are  of  considerable  power, 
of  11  >  ®  Glancing  ”  and  ^‘Positive  Virtue.”  The  ‘Home- 
Talks  were  published  in  the  Oneida  Circular y  the  journal  of  the 
community,  which  we  learn  from  Mr.  Charles  Nordhors  useful 
Tolume  on  the  ‘  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  ’ 
is,  as  stated  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  in  accordance  with  the 
communistic  principles  of  its  founders  ‘‘  sent  to  all  applicants 
whether  they  pay  or  not” 

Fiw  Weeks  in  Greece.  By  J.  F.  Youn^.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — The  most  fitting  comment  on  this  work,  and  many 
others  ve^  like  it,  may  be  found  in  the  following  quotation, 
^eating  or  travels,  from  the  pages  of  the  Humourist  published 
in  1724-26 As  every  man  is  in  his  own  opinion  fit  to  come 
abroad  in  print,  so  every  occasion  that  can  put  him  upon 
prating  to  mankind  is  sufficient  to  put  his  pen  running,  pro- 
^d^  he  himself  can  hold  the  principal  character  in  his  own 
book.  ^  Of  all  the  several  classes  of  scribblers,  there  is  none 
more  silly  than  your  author  of  travels.”  That  a  person  unable 
to  rive  himseff  more  time  should  pass  five  weeks  in  Greece, 
and  should  enjoy  them  very  much,  and  see  a  great  deal  during 
that  period,  is  very  natural  and  commendable,  but  that  any¬ 
one  w  doing  should  think  himself  called  upon  to  give  to  the 
reading  world  a  volume  of  no  small  dimensions  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  brief  period  of  holiday  is  in  the  highest  de, 
ridiculous  and  unnecessary.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Young  h^  ventured  to  do,  and  he  has  aggravated  the  offence 
by  entitling  his  work  *  Five  Weeks  in  Greece,*  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  show  to  everyone  who  happened  to  come  across 
the  book^  how  hopelessly  incompetent  he  was  to  undertake  his 
self-appointed  task.  The  book  coui 
an  interesting  or  a  valuable  work, 
the  author  in  his 
original  interest 
true,  but  there 


manners  of  a  time,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  is 
learned  and  skilful.  His  pictures  stand 
between  genre  painting  ana 


perhaps  the  most 
on  the  borderland 

between  genre  painting  and  ideal  design.  They  escape  from 
the  demands  or  modern  realism  by  choice  of  an  epoch,  the 
costumes  of  which  are  so  far  unfamiliar  as  to  permit  a  measure 
of  artistic  license  in  arrangement,  but  they  do  not  affect  the 
intensity  and  beauty  that  belongs  to  design  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  poetic  invention.  The  intellectual  gifts  of  the 
artist  are  genuinely  attracted  to  the  study  of  antique 
manners,  and  all  the  force  of  his  talent  is  devoted  to 
the  task  of  reviving  the  actual  appearances  of  antique 
life.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  combine  with  the 
archaeological  research  some  theme  of  deep  imaginative  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  we  think  Mr.  Tadema  is  most  fortunate  in  his 
work  when  he  makes  no  attempt  to  realise  this  higher  kind  of 
beauty,  content,  as  in  the  picture  of  this  year,  merely  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  manners  and  appearances  of  the  antique  world.  For 
such  an  effort  his  invention  is  exactly  fitted,  and  his  delicate 
manipulative  skill  and  technical  science  find  freest  exercise. 
There  have  been  various  interpretations  offered  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  called  “  An  Audience  at  Agrippa’s,”  but  it  really  matters 
nothing  what,  if  any,  may  be  the  particular  stoiy  it  has  to  tell. 
If  the  artist  intended  to  present  any  profound  imari- 
native  conception,  it  is  better  kept  a  secret,  for  ue 
beauty  of  the  design  is  not  of  the  elevated  order  to  suit 
a  very  noble  invention.  The  picture  'appeals  to  us  simply  as 
a  picture  of  mimners,  with  just  enough  characterisAtion 
to  interest  us  in  the  individual  ngures  to  justify  their  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  design.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  aenre  painting  of  the  most 
learned  and  refined  order,  marked  by  a  grace  and  beauty  that 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  had  the  artist  chosen  to 
depict  the  life  of  his  own  time.  Mr.  Leslie  is  another  artist 
who  shrinks  from  approaching  too  near  to  the  modem  world, 
although  he  does  not  possess  the  courage  or  the  power  of  Mr. 
Tadema  to  reconstruct  an  epoch  of  the  past.  By  an  art  of  hu 
-  I  own  he  contrives  to  grant  a  certain  old-fashioned  grace  to  his 

1  he  book  could  not  be,  and  is  not,  either  designs ;  and,  without  distinctly  accepting  the  costume  of  any 
^A.I11An1o  T'riA  a^ofArriAnf  vyio/Ia  Iwr  I  •  a  i  _  _ _ _ 


ee 


ST  e,  Dui  mere  is  no  necessity  whatever  tor  Mr,  Young  to  tell  being  so  searching  or  accomplished  as  that  of  Mr.  Tadema. 
over  agam  so  many  of  the  almost  universally  known  forms  of  The  latter  secures  the  impression  of  truth  for  his  vision  into 
ampler  Hreek  myth.  Neither  ought  he  to  say  that,  “Visiting  the  past  by  the  absolute  reaUty  of  all  truths  that  are  un- 

Ureece  Wlf^nnnf'.  iVlarfl'frinn  fioama  ‘rn-fViai.  aarkinn.  'flia  nltm  i  'm,  /•  _ J 


Greece  without  Marathon  seems  rather  like  seeing  the  play 
^thout'  the  character  of  Hamlet.”  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  think, 
in  one  of  his  novels,  condemned,  we  had  hoped  finally,  this 
among  other  equally  trite  expressions,  which  ought  now  to  be 
completely  banished  from  use.  We  should  have  thought  that 
not  seeing  Marathon  would  have  been  an  additional  reason  for 
not  writing  the  b(X)k  at  all,  or  at  least  for  not  publishing  it, 
except  perhaps  for  private  circulation  among  the  author's 
personal  friends,  to  whom  it  might  be  of  interest 


ART. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[Fifth  Notice.] 

If  we  except  landscape  and  portrait,  the  great  mass  of 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
paintings  of  manners.  Towards  this  kind  of  art  English 
painters  since  the  days  of  Hogarth  have  always  been  disposed, 
and  it  must  confessed  that  its  practice  in  more  modern  times 
has  not  tended  to  the  elevation  or  distinction  of  the  English 
school.  To  present  the  manners  of  a  time  successfully  re¬ 
quires  a  very  delicate  artistic  faculty,  and  it  demands  a  kind  of 
restraint  that  the  average  English  painter  is  very  loth  to 
exercise.  He  is  so  constantly  possessed  by  the  belief  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  harrow 
up  the  affections  that  he  cannot  be  content  with  the  mere  en¬ 
joyment  of  those  lighter  and  more  delicate  truths  of  character 
which  the  painter  of  genre  may  fitly  express.  He  must 
perforce  blur  the  bri 
expose  the  human 
clown.  He  studies 


chan^ng.  The  management  of  light  and  shade  is  masterly 
and  complete,  and  the  combined  breadth  and  delicacy  of  tone 
displayea  in  the  picture  is  in  Itself  a  source  of  separate  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Leslie’s  picture,  called  “  My  Duty  Towards  my 
Neighbour,”  possesses  none  of  these  attractions  of  a  perfected 
technique,  but  it  is  nevertheless  endowed  with  a  certain  grace, 
both  of  sentiment  and  colour,  that  is  genuinely  artistic  and 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  remarked.  Mr.  Marks’  “  Apothecary  ” 
may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the  refinement  and  true 
pictorial  interest  possible  to  a  picture  of  manners.  The 
reference  to  Shakespeare’s  apothecary  is  needless  and  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  as  a  type  of  the  curious  student  fixed  in  his  appro¬ 
priate  surrounding  the  portraiture  of  this  grave  old  man 
needs  no  justification,  whereas  it  would  want  much  to  make 
the  figure  dramaticallv  true  to  the  character  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Mr.  Pettie’s  “  First  Steps  ”  may  be  taken  as  another 
example  in  the  style  of  genrcy  where  artistic  considerations 
have  been  allowed  to  prevail.  For  an  illustration  of  the 
finesse  and  artistic  refinement  that  may  be  shown  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  theme,  we  may  turn  to  “  The  Old  Soldier  ” 
of  Mr.  Pettie. 


M. 


DRAMA. 

FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  BAERfi. — M.  OARRAUD. — M.  BOUCHER. 
Barr^,  who  has  just  been 


_  elected  a  socUtaire  of  the 

Francois,  trod  many  steps  before  he  arrived  at  that  of  the 


terrible  emph^sU  tL  mteite  directed  by  considerable  intelligence.  Ilis  telent  b™  o 

and  under  the  praise  which  thU  tind  of  painting  extorts  from  the  brilliant  qualities  which  can  ensure  a  staking  sucM^  b^ 


praise 

the  vulgar  he  gradually  cultivates  the 


painting 
arodoxical 


conviction 


paroaoxicai  convicuon  he  has  never  neglected  or  failed  to  do 

that  the  bigges't  storms  are  really  found  in  teacups,  and  that  which  he  has  been  ®  nfS?t£it^for  their  havinir  no 

the.  profoit  tragedy  lies  in^he  sickness  and  death  of  ;„^X”\‘oLnTojrm 

is  criticism  mieht  easilr  be  illustrated  by  spurious  prominence,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  give  to  any  of 
irthTRovaf  Ai^emy,  somrof  whict  tKem  its  Sue  weight.  After  one  has  seen  a  piece  ^av^  with 

possess  sufficienUy  strong  qualitiL  to  make  us  regret  that  their  finish  and  completeness,  in  iroM’7mrad^’ht'Xt 
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M.  Thiron,  and  filled  them  with  excellent  success.  His 
services  have  been  of  more  worth  to  the  theatre  than  those  of 
some  actors,  who,  with  more  hrUlianie,  cannot  be  so  surely 
relied  on ;  and  his  election  as  a  sociitaire  is  a  becoming  and 
graceful  recognition  of  what  he  has  done  in  a  long  career  of 
sincere  devotion  to  his  art. 

M.  Garraud  belongs  in  a  sense  to  the  same  category  as  M. 
— that  is,  he  is  an  eminently  useful  actor,  one  who  has  at 
a  need  taken  the  place  of  M.  Deluanay  and  M.  Bressant  But 
with  the  same  willingness  to  give  what  is  in  him  that  marks 
M.  Barr4,  he  has  less  to  give.  There  is  a  certain  heaviness  in 
his  method,  which,  in  many  small  parts,  is  of  little  importance, 
but  in  larger  ones  tells  much  against  the  player’s  ^ood  inten¬ 
tions.  M.  Garraud  has  little  of  M.  Barrd’s  discretion  in  handling 
a  part ;  he  seems  always  anxious  to  prove  to  his  audience  that 
he  understands  his  author’s  meaning ;  and  his  anxiety  leads  him 
to  give  an  undue  emphasis  to  what  he  does.  lie  seems  so  fear¬ 
ful  lest  anyone  should  fail  to  perceive  his  intelligence  and  skill 
that  he  ends  in  acting  as  a  kind  of  unnecessary  chorus  to  him¬ 
self.  He  is,  however,  in  respect  of  the  care  which  he  gives  to 
all  his  undertakings,  an  actor  whom  the  company  could  ill  afford 
to  lose. 

M.  Boucher  is  an  actor  who,  some  few  years  a^o,  was  a  young 
man  of  singular  promise ;  and  such  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
With  every  natural  gift,  with  excellent  training,  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  to  move  well,  how  to  speak  well,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  he  has  never  chosen  to  improve  his  great  opportunities. 


VARIORUM  NOTES 


The  Morning  Post's  note  on  the  recent  difficulties  at  the 
I  Reform  Club  is  an  extraordinary  collection  of  small  blunders. 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  known  as  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  Reform  Club  does  not  consist  of  sixteen  members,  but 
of  fifty.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  is  not  chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Committee,  but  of  the  Political  Committee ; 
and  is  not,  it  is  whispered,  altogether  satisfactory  as  that.  The 
Post  is  equally  ill-informed  in  the  statements  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Political  Committee  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  further  action  should  be  taken,  and  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  Club  against  expelling  two  members 
without  giving  the  whole  body  of  members  an  option  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Club  since 
its  formation  that  if  any  member  of  it  has  ceased  in  the 
opinion  of  fifty  members,  to  be  a  bond  fide  Reformer,”  they 
may  draw  up  a  requisition  to  the  General  Committee  for  his 
expulsion.  Within  the  last  few  days  separate  requisitions  for 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Ripley  and  Sir  G.  Bowyer  have  been 
circulated  in  the  Club ;  that  for  Mr.  Ripley  has  been  signed 
by  141  members,  that  for  Sir  G.  Bowyer  by  128.  The  Political 
Committee  held  a  meeting  yesterday,  which  was  attended  by 
25  of  its  members,  men  of  influence  and  position,  and  they 
unanimously  decided  to  support  both  requisitions. 

Mr.  Disraeli  observed  the  other  night  that  no  Club  to  which 
he  belonged  had  a  political  committee.  We  believe  the  fact  is 
that  the  business  of  the  Conservative  party  is  done  by  a 
general  association  outside  the  Clubs,  but  which  the  Clubs  con¬ 
tribute  to  support  Every  member  of  the  Carlton  or  Junior 
Carlton  is  expected  to  contribute  an  annual  guinea  to  the  funds 
of  that  association.  No  corresponding  arrangement  exists  at 
present  either  in  the  Reform  or  the  Devonshire  Club,  but  there 
is  talk  of  introducing  it.  As  long,  we  suppose,  as  a  man  chose 
to  contribute  his  annual  sum  to  a  Liberal  political  organisation, 
it  could  hardly  be  fair  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  consider 
himself  a  Liberal.  Of  course  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
would  not  by  any  means  necessarily  hold. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  I^ewis  Morris  complain  that  his 
one  letter  to  Mr.  Ripley,  published  in  the  Txmes^  has  made  him 
more  famous  in  London  than  the  'Songs  of  Two  Worlds.^ 
Fame  is  thus,  indeed,  according  to  Byron’s  definition  slightly 
altered,  "  to  fill  a  certain  quantity  of  ”  an  "  uncertain  paper.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Thombury  was  quite  unexpected, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  back  suffering  from  bad  health.  Mr.  Thombury  was 
bom  in  1828,  and  though  originally  intended  for  the  church, 
early  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  works  of  various  kinds,  antiquarian, 
historical,  and  imaginative,  one  of  the  best  known  being '  Every 
Man  his  own  Trumpeter,’  a  novel  published  in  1858.  Within 
the  present  year  Mr.  Thombury  brought  out  a  complete  edition 
of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of  '  Legendary  and  Historical 
Ballads.’ 

Mr.  Alfred  Bate  Richards,  who  died  this  week,  was  for 
many  years  an  author  and  journalist,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  organisers  and  supporters  of  the  volunteer  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Richards  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  works, 
one  of  which,  Cromwellj  written  in  1847,  was  performed  at  a 
London  theatre  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Richards  became  editor 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser  in  1870. 

If  mortal  feelings  ever  stir  in  immortal  bosoms,  the  Times 
must  have  felt  a  thrill  of  malicious  pleasure  in  publishing  Miss 
Henrietta  Ilodson’s  letter  about  French  and  English  acting. 
It  is  a  rare  and  exquisite  specimen  of  feminine  logic.  The 
Times^  in  common  with  its  humbler  contemporaries,  had  con¬ 
demned  the  Haymarket  performance  of  L'Etranghre.  Miss 
Hodson,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  frankly  admits  that  the 
performance  deserves  every  hard  word  that  has  been  said  about 
it,  but  pleads  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise,  whose’^acting  in  the  piece  they  had  faith¬ 
fully  copied.  As  soon  as  Miss  Hodson  was  engaged  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Duchess,  she  went  to  Pans,  and  night  after  night 
studied  Mile.  Croizette’s  "  business :  ”  then  she  came  back,  and 


He  nas  neglected  the  one  thing  needful — work ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  while  certain  advantages  which  he  at  first 
had  are  naturally  on  the  wane,  he  has  gained  nothing  to  make 
up  for  their  decrease.  A  certain  constraint  and  want  of  life 
in  his  acting  might  some  while  ago  have  been  taken  to  be  a 
result  of  timidity  or  imperfect  experience,  which  would  in  time 
be  overcome  by  natural  talent  and  study ;  seeing  that  these 
oualities  exist  to  precisely  the  same  extent  in  the  actor’s  per¬ 
formances  now,  one  can  hardly  hope  to  see  them  removed.  M. 
Boucher  was  the  only  very  young  actor  of  any  promise  at  the 
Fran^ais ;  if  he  does  not  fulfil  the  hopes  formerly  entertained 
of  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  who  can  take  the  place  of  the 
present  players  of  young  parts  when  the  course  of  time  makes 
it  necessarv  to  find  substitutes  for  them. 


THE  “  BELLE  S  STRATAGEM  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Miss  Isabel  Bateman’s  benefit  was  the  occasion  of  the  revival 
at  the  Lyceum  of  the  Belle's  Stratagem,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  marked  success.  The  play,  of  which  the  origin  is 
Spanish,  has  been  compressed  with  advantage,  although  in  the 

frocess  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  Sir  George  and  Lady 
'ranees  Touchwood  has  become  somewhat  hazy.  It  is  a 
pleasant  old-fashioned  piece  of  work,  the  fun  of  which  depends 
mainly  on  the  players.  No  doubt  the  noble  sentiments  which 
exalt  the  English  nation  in  all  things  above  the  French  were 
warmly  welcomed  at  the  time  of  the  play’s  first  production,  but 
they  are  now  far  from  pertinent,  and  might  be  bodily  removed 
without  anyone  missing  them.  But  the  situations  are  gay  and 
well  contrived,  and  they  are  carried  through  with  infinite  bright¬ 
ness  and  spirit  by  the  actors  at  the  Lyceum.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman’s 
appearance  as  Letitia  Hardy  was,  we  believe,  her  first  attempt 
at  a  part  of  the  kind,  and  in  it  she  displays  a  striking  talent 
and  power  for  high  comedy.  The  scene  in  which  she  affects 
the  noyden — a  scene  by-the-by  which  is  almost  exactly  re¬ 
produced  in  La  Niame  do.  St.  Flour — is  given  with  true  humour 
and  without  a  touch  of  vulgarity,  and  the  singing,  "  Where 
are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid,”  is  capitally  pointed,  with¬ 
out^  My  undue  emphasis.  Miss  Bateman’s  performance  of 
Letitia  Hardy  in  her  true  character  is  no  less  successful 
than  in  her  assumed  one,  and  the  spectator  finds  it  easy 
to  agree  with  Doricourt’s  admiration  of  her  dancing.  Mr. 
Irving’s  Doricourt  is  alike  excellent  in  its  general  effect 
and  in  its  finished  ease  of  detail.  Not  a  ribbon  in  his 
costume,  not  a  single  movement  seem  out  of  character.  His 
lightness  and  gaiety  carry  him  and  his  audience  in  a  whirl  of 
mirth  through  the  extravagant  complications  of  the  play  ;  his 
swne  of  mock-madness  is  extraordinarily  funny,  and  the  little 
bit  of  seriousness  at  the  end  is  given  with  exquisite  tenderness. 
Miss  Virginia  Francis’s  performance,  which  is  lively  enough. 


M.  Alexander  Dumas  is  writing  a  three-act  piece  for  the 
Gymnase.  The  chief  part  will  be  taken  by  Saint  Germain. 

Une  Sematne  d  Londres  of  MM.  Clairvillo  and  Cordier  has 
been  revived  at  the  Vari^ti^s. 
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gave  as  faithful  an  imitation  of  this  as  she  could.  Mile. 
Croizette  at  a  certain  point  in  the  play  broke  a  tea-cup  j  Miss 
Ilodson,  renouncing  every  pretension  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  is  Ja  habit  with  French  duchesses  when  they  are  put 
out,  also  breaks  a  tea-cup.  At  another  point,  Mile.  Croizette 
inclined  her  head  on  the  back  of  a  sofa;  Miss  Ilodson 
does  the  same,  but  whether  by  this  movement  she 
is  supposed  to  indicate  joy  or  sorrow,  she  has  not  the  re¬ 
motest  idea.”  If  Miss  Hodson  does  not  appear  to  advantage 
in  these  actions,  the  blame  is  not  hers,  but  Mile.  Croizette’s. 
Other  members  of  the  company  did  the  same ;  Miss  Hodson 
does  not  know  whether  M.  Coquelin’s  view  of  a  French  Duke 
is  a  correct  one,  but  she  does  know  that  Mr.  Vezin  is  exactly 
the  same  as  M.  Coquelin.”  Miss  Hodson  even  hints  that  the 
Haymarket  company  had  a  patriotic  purpose  in  view  in  their 
close  imitation  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise ;  they  had  always 
thought  that  there  were  some  peculiarities  in  French  acting 
which  were  foreign  and  false  to  nature ;  they  were  tired  of 
hearing  French  acting  cried  up  as  being  superior  to  English, 
and  they  resolved  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  those  peculiarities 
and  see  how  the  English  critics  would  like  it.  Seeing  that 
the  Haymarket  company  are  thus  sacrificing  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  say  that  they 
imitate  the  Com^die  Franfaise  very  abominably,  but  perhaps 
Miss  Hodson  will  allow  us  to  suggest  that  her  method  of 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  French  acting  is  like  that  of  the 
celebrated  painter  who  tried  to  prove  that  Raphael  was  a 
bungler  by  copying  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  we  are  not,  as  was  hoped,  to  see  the 
artistes  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  on  the  London  stage.  We 
have  just  heard  that  their  projected  ^dsit  to  London  next 
spring  has  been  definitely  abandoned. 

The  agonising  position  of  the  Young  Author  ”  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  last  week,  deserves 
every  sympathy : — A  young  author,  to  be  married  on  the 
24th  instant,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  by  then  600  subscribers 
to  a  Is.  work  he  will  publish  on  that  day  (12  copies  for  10s.). 
Address  Author,  14  Argyll  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.” 

We  had  thought  that  that  terrible  beast,  the  Grand 
Llama  of  I’ibet,  was  slain  by  the  late  Lord  Strangford,  but  he 
reappeared  again  last  week  in  the  Spectator.  We  wonder  how 
long  it  will  take  to  drive  thoroughly  home  the  conviction  that 
the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  no  more  a  llama  than  he  is  a 
bufialo  or  a  dray-horse. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  on  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  review  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  ’  in  the  Quarterly  Revieto, 
and  people  are  asking  in  what  form  Mr.  Hayward  will  convey 
his  opinion  of  the  work  and  the  man,  having  missed  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  magazines. 

Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  the  translator  of  Swedenborg  and 
author  of  *  The  Human  Body  in  Connection  with  Man,’  is 
preparing  for  immediate  publication  a  work  upon  which  he  has 
been  long  engaged,  entitled,  *  On  Human  Science — good  and 
evil — and  its  Works,  and  on  Divine  Revelation  and  its  Works 
and  Sciences.’  Vivisection  is  a  principal  topic,  and  it  is  treated 
as  an  exponent  of  the  general  methods  of  modern  science.  An 
attempt  is  also  made  to  subject  religion  to  external  tests,  and 
to  treat  it  as  a  science  based  on  and  amenable  to  the  logic  of 
facts. 

The  EchOf  it  is  said,  has  become  the  property  of  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards. 

It  is  often  said,  as  an  argument  against  the  present  passion 
for  athletic  pursuits  at  the  Universities,  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  these  amusements,  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  primary  object  of  their  University  career,  educa¬ 
tion.  The  late  Mathematical  Class  List  in  final  schools  at 
Oxford  points,  however,  in  a  contrary  direction.  Out  of  the 
six  names  in  this  class,  three  are  those  of  men  who  have  won 
“  broad  blue.”  Mr.  W.  Foord-Kelcey,  of  Exeter  College,  was 
the  crack  fast  bowler  in  the  Oxfcii*d  eleven  of  1875.  Mr.  C.  j 


H.  Hodges,  of  Queen’s,  has  been  the  champion  of  **  putting 
the  shot  ”  for  Oxford  for  two  years  against  Cambridge.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Michison,  of  Pembroke,  has  rowed  in  the  last  two  Uni¬ 
versity  eights.  Among  the  other  three  names  we  find  Mr.  Todd, 
of  Pembroke,  who  rowed  three  or  four  years  in  his  college 
eight,  also  in  his  college  four,  and  might  have  been  tried  for 
the  University  eight,  by  taking  a  seat  in  the  **  trial  eights  ” 
last  December,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  other  engage¬ 
ments.  So  long  as  we  have  such  youths  as  these,  and  can 
point  to  various  legal  and  ecclesiastical  luminaries  of  the  day, 
such  as  Justices  Denman  and  Brett,  Bishops  Selwyn,  Words¬ 
worth,  Macdougall  and  Hobhouse,  Mr.  J.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Hornby,  head  master  of  Eton,  the  late  Dean  Gamier 
(of  Lincoln),  and  to  a  host  of  other  first-classmen,  as  specimens 
of  former  University  oarsmen,  wo  need  not  fear  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-control,  which  is  a  first  principle  in  training,  will 
not  produce  other  good  effects  in  the  tnajora  negotia  of  life. 

Since  the  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  all  Europe  followed 
with  keen  attention  the  fortunes  and  the  foreshadowed  fate  of 
Rabagas,  the  interest  attaching  to  Monaco  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Sardou's  admirable  incarnation  of  that  spirit  which 
is  republican  because  it  cannot  be  aristocratic  did,  it  is  true,  iu 
a  certain  sense,  give  an  effect  of  anti-climax  to  any  subsequent 
events,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  might  occur  in  the 
little  territory  by  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  the  interest  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  clever  ^  Prince  Florestan  ’  suffered  some¬ 
what  from  this  cause.  Other  things,  however,  have  tended  to 
contribute  to  the  importance  of  Monaco.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
few  legally  recognised  gambling  spots  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  this  evil  reputation  is  no  longer  to  exist  unchallenged. 
The  “  Letter  addressed  to  the  French  senators  and  deputies  by 
certain  inhabitants  of  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Menton,  on  the  moral 
and  material  prej^udice  caused  by  the  public  gambling  establish¬ 
ment  of  Monte  Carlo,”  which  has  just  been  published  at  Nice, 
is  a  decided  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  against 
these  last  remains  of  lawful  gambling-hells.  The  petition  is 
signed  by  about  200  persons  of  various  nationalities,  chiefly 
French  and  English,  headed  by  the  Mayor  of  Nice.  The 
petition  concludes  with  a  long  list  of  the  various  suicides  that 
have  been  caused  by  losses  at  the  gaming-table,  all  of  the 
usual  kind,  with  their  grim  air  of  ghastly  sensationalism. 
One  man  who  killed  himself  left  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
words,  “Monaco  en  tuera  bien  d’autres.”  Whether  this  new 
crusade  will  succeed  or  not  is  yet  to  be  seen.  “  Fighting  the 
tiger,”  as  New  Yorkers  call  it,  is  a  very  fascinating  sport  At 
all  events,  the  hostile  movement  is  a  very  praiseworthy  one. 

A  gentleman  happened  to  be  at  one  of  the  larger  stations  of 
a  metropolitan  line  about  eleven  o’clock  of  a  recent  night.  He 
saw  a  very  staggery  person  come  up  to  the  refreshment  bar  and 
ask  for  something  to  drink.  The  young  woman  at  the  bar 
refused  to  give  him  any  drink,  telling  him  he  had  had  too  much 
to  drink  already.  He  managed,  however,  to  hold  on  to  the 
bar  somehow,  and  to  make  his  remonstrances  heard.  Presently 
the  superintendent  of  the  refreshment  bar  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  young  woman  appealed  to  him.  He  asked  if  the  man 
had  any  money  to  pay  for  drink,  and  the  man  produced  a 
shilling.  On  this,  the  superior  authority  decided  that  so  long 
as  anybody  had  money  to  pay,  the  barmaid  had  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  but  to  serve  him  with  whatever  drink  he  asked  for.  This, 
we  are  positively  assured,  took  place  at  a  London  railway 
station.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  drunken  person  was  going 
to  or  coming  from  a  train.  In  either  case  he  must  have  been 
a  remarkably  agreeable  companion  for  other  travellers ;  but  if 
the  railway  station  was  converted  into  a  place  for  making  a  man 
finally  and  completely  drunk  before  bundling  him  into  a  train, 
that  arrangement  seems  delightful,  and  one  of  which  all  the 
public  must  assuredly  approve. 

Every  fine  evening  now,  at  a  little  before  six  o’clock,  large 
crowds  ot  children  may  be  seen  assembling  outside  the 
gardens  of  the  Temple.  Such  a  demonstration,  did  it  but 
consist  of  grown  persons,  might  be  regarded  as  alarming,  and 
as  probably  involving  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  this  juvenile 
assemblage  has  no  political  or  legal  significance.  It  only 
means  that  the  Benchers,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  have 
allowed  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  to  be  opened  to  all  children 
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from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  interesting,  but  are  very  much 
wanting  in  completeness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  want  other  uiul  better  biographies  of  two  such  artists  as 
I¥jazet  and  liemaitre.  Each  of  M.  Duval’s  volumes  contains 
an  etched  portrait,  by  M.  Gonzatiue-Privat. 

An  Interuational  Archaeological  Convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Ohio  Building,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
early  in  September. 

The  Anthropological  Society  at  Munich  was  occupied,  a  few 
days  since,  with  inspecting  and  discussing  the  condition  of  two 
Russians  of  the  name  of  leflitchjew  (father  and  son),  who  are 
usually  described  as  dog-men ;  their  faces  being  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  hair  similar  to  that  of  a  King  Charles  dog.  Dr. 
von  Siebold  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  phenomenon  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
atavism,  or  reversion  to  a  type  when  man  was  still  a  furred 
being,  according  to  Darwin’s  hypothesis.  Photographs  were 
shown,  during  the  sitting,  of  drawings  dating  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  which  also  represent  such  hairy  human  beings. 
The  originals  of  these  drawings,  contained  in  the  Welser  col¬ 
lection,  are  at  present  at  Castle  Ambras. 

News  has  arrived  from  the  German  Expedition  of  Inquiry 
into  Western  Siberia,  which  started,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  North  Polar  Society,  with  Dr.  Finsch  as  its  leader,  and 
Dr.  Brehm,  the  well-known  physiologist,  as  one  of  its  members. 
At  the  last  date,  the  expedition  was  on  Kirgiz  ground,  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  start  towards  the  Chinese  frontier.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country  have 
been  collected.  Another  expedition,  sent  out  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ob  river,  is  to  be  joined  there  in  autumn  by  the  one  led  by 
Dr.  Finsch. 

Under  the  title  of  A  Predecessor  of  the  Softas,”  the  Berlin 
Gegenwart  gives  the  contents  of  an  old  treatise,  published 
in  1754  at  Utrecht,  in  which  a  secret  project  is  mentioned  that 
was  addressed  to  Sultan  Mohammed  V.  by  Ali  Ben  Abdullah, 
then  Pasha  at  Kairo.  Ali  Ben  Abdullah  was  a  reformer,  who 
wished  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire  placed  on  a  new  basis.  In 
his  memoir  he  advocated  the  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the 
Mahommedan  clergy,  who  were  not  even  to  wear  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  garb  except  when  performing  their  functions;  the 
diminution  of  the  days  of  public  prayer  and  of  general  in¬ 
dolence;  the  abolition  of  superstitious  customs;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  civil  mariiage  and  of  non-denominational  instruction, 
and  so  forth.  Ali  Ben  Abdullah  was  hard  upon  the  sacred 
Scripture  of  the  Mussulmen.  lie  thought  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  ought  to  be  performed  by  philosophers,  not  by  the 
interpreters  of  the  Koran.”  He  also  said  whole  Christian 
nations  had  thrown  off,  under  the  guidance  of  their  princes,  the 
yoke  of  the  Mufti  at  Rome  ;  why,  then,  should  the  Sultan  not 
aim  at  the  regeneration  of  his  country  ?  ”  Nothing  came  of  Ali 
Ben  Abdullah’s  proposals  of  reform,  though  Mohammed  V. 
was  one  of  the  least  prejudiced  Ottoman  rulers.  But  now — 
the  Gegenwart  remarks — the  Softas  have  powerfully  initiated 
the  Liberal  agitation. 

A  Committee  has  been  formed  at  Detmold,  the  birthplace  of 
Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  for  raising  a  statue  in  honour  of  the 
poet.  It  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hermann 
monument,  on  the  Hidderheser  Mountain,  from  which  a  view 
may  be  had  over  the  town  and  the  street  where  the  patriotic  and 
free-minded  poet  was  born.  A  Committee  of  London  Germans 
has  been  formed  for  the  object  of  co-operating  with  the  one  at 
Detmold. 

In  the  Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  de  Saulcy  recently 
read  a  paper  of  M.  Chabas,  which  shows  that  the  famous  old 
Egyptian  document,  known  as  the  ^‘Ebers  Papyrus,”  must 
have  been  written  between  3010  and  3007  before  our  era. 
This  results  from  astronomical  and  calendar  indications  on  the 
second  page  of  the  110  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  which  is  at 
present  at  Leipzig.  M.  Chabas  declares  that,  according  to  his 
calculations,  Kiog  Menkara  then  ruled  in  Egypt.  His  paper 
contains  also  some  valuable  communications  on  the  high  state 
of  Egyptian  civilisation  some  6,000  years  ago. 

MM.  Duru  and  Chivot’s  Le  Camaval  merle  hlanc  has 
been  revived  at  the  Palais  Royal. 


who  like  to  come — and  there  are  a  great  many — at  six  o’clock 
every  evening.  The  grass,  as  a  result,  is  a  little  trampled  down 
by  the  many  little  feet  which  pass  over  it,  but  this  the  Benchers 
do  not  mind,  considering  apparently  that  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  portion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  of  more  importance  than  the  trim  appearance  of  a  few 
grass-plots.  We  can  only  wish  that  all  those  who  have 
authority  over  our  London  squares  would  think  and  act  in  the 
same  manner,  and  that  every  London  square  were  surrounded 
on  fine  summer  evenings  by  as  expectant  a  crowd  as  daily 
besieges  the  classic  ground  of  the  Temple.  Even  on  one  of 
the  very  wet  days  which  **  merry  J une  ”  brought  with  it  last 
week,  two  or  three  children  presented  themselves  at  the  gate 
of  the  gardens,  and  appeared  very  disconsolate  on  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  attendant  policeman  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rain  the  garden  would  not  be  opened  that  day. 

Now  that  the  opening  of  Northumberland  Avenue  appears 
to  indicate  a  possibility  of  an  increase  in  street  improvements, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  something  were  done  towards 
fiirthering  the  construction  of  a  street  which  should  lead  from 
the  west  central  and  adjacent  districts  of  London  to  the  West. 
At  present  Drury  Lane  and  Dudley  Street  are  almost  the  only 
means  of  direct  communication  with  the  West,  and  Drury  Lane 
is  not  now  what  it  was  in  Pepys’  time,  when  pretty,  witty, 
Nelly  ”  used  to  lodge  there. 

The  late  fatal  boat  accident  at  Eastbourne  may  teach  two 
valuable  lessons  to  the  large  number  of  holiday  seekers  who 
in  another  month  or  two  will  be  enjoying  themselves  at 
watering  places,  and  indulging  in  boating  parties.  The  boat 
was  struck  by  a  squall,  the  sail  was  fastened,  the  occupants 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  a  capsize  was  the  result.  Rules  to  be 
observed  are ;  1.  Insist  upon  the  main  sheet  being  held  by 
hand,  or,  at  most,  fastened  with  a  half-hitch ;”  never  allow 
it  to  be  belayed.”  2.  Keep  your  seats  when  there  is  any 
appearance  of  danger ;  to  stand  up  in  a  boat  raises  at  once  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  shifts  the  ballast  (of  the  cargo),  and  so 
facilitates  an  upset.  Boatmen  are  habitually  incautious — long 
immunity  from  accident  makes  them  so  ;  it  is  a  ditficult  matter 
to  persuade  them  not  to  belay  the  sheet  ”  (the  rope  attached 
to  the  sail) ;  they  grudge  the  trouble  of  holding  it  in  their 
hands,  and  if  expostulated  with  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
danger.  They  calculate  without  their  cargo,  for  they  foolishly 
expect  women  not  to  do  what  they  always  persist  in 
doing  when  alarmed  in  a  boat,  viz.,  stand  up  and  scream. 
A  new  element  of  danger  is  thus  added  which  would  not 
exist  with  men  who  could  keep  their  heads  and  sit  still. 
So  long  as  a  sheet  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  can  be  let  go 
the  instant  the  wind  is  too  strong  for  the  boat.  Even 
if  it  is  fastened  with  a  “  half-hitch,”  one  snatch  at  the  end  of 
the  sheet  relieves  the  hitch  and  sets  the  sail  free.  When  the 
sheet  is  thus  let  go,  the  siil  simply  flutters  like  a  flag,  and 
holds  no  wind  ;  all  danger  is  thus  at  an  end,  and  the  sail  can 
remain  loose  till  the  squall  is  parsed.  Under  high  cliffs,  such 
as  Beachy  Head  or  Pen-mean-mawr,  squalls  often  strike  down 
suddenly,  more  so  than  in  the  open  sea,  and  when  sailing  in 
such  vicinity  such  precautions  are  doubly  needful.  Let  those 
in  charge  of  water  parties  stipulate  this  first  rule  with  their 
boatmen  before  launching,  and  inculcate  the  second  upon  their 
womenkind,  and  there  will  be  far  fewer  of  the  usual  records  of 
boating  accidents  on  the  sea  coast. 

Rome  T  ameue  is  the  title  of  a*  five-act  tragedy  by  M.  Parodi, 
which  has  just  been  accepted  by  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  The 
action  of  the  play  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  year  216  b.c.,  and 
to  commence  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Cannes.  The 
author  of  L  Im  le  parricide  has  drawn  upon  Livy  for  some  of 
his  situations,  and  the  piece  seems  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
political  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  Romans.  The  chief 
part  has  been  assigned  to  Mile,  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

The  ‘Quarterly  Record  of  the  Tauchnitz  Editions,’  which 
began  to  be  issued  in  Leipzig  in  March,  includes  the  current 
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/^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

vT  SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  SATURDAY,  J UNB  24. 

King’s  Cross,  dep.  at . 8-0  a.m. 

Edinburgh,  arrival  at .  9  0  p-**. 

Glasgow  „  „  . H'O 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  Saturday,  July  1. 

Fares  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  Cross,  30#.,  Covered 
Carriages ;  and  from  Moorgate  and  Victoria,  30#.  6d. 

A  corresponding  Up  Excursion  for  London  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  Saturday,  June  17.  .  r..  j 

See  Bills  and  Notices,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Company's  Stations  and 

Booking  OnoM.  R«>.iTing  Offlo«,  kc.  OAKLBT, 

King’s  Cross  Station :  June  1876.  General  Manager. 

IV/riDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

IVJ.  MENTS,  1876. -First  and  Third  Class  TOURISTS’  TICKETS,  available 
for  Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  Jukb  1st  to  the  Slst  of  Octobbh,  lo7o. 
For  particulars,  see  Time-Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMBS  ALLPORT, 

Derbv :  Mav  1876.  General  Manager. 


Death. — On  the  14th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  No.  6  Clarence 
Terrace,  New  Hampton,  Thomas  Hbnry  Wallis,  Esq.,  late  of  Long  Acre, 
aged  65.  Friends  wUl  please  accept  this  intimation. 


Literary  property  for  sale.— For  immediate 

Disposal,  the  COPYRIGHT  of  an  established  MAGAZINE,  having  a 
recognised  position  and  a  valuable  Advertising  connection. 

Apply  to  Dkaoon  Si  Co.,  150  Leadenhall  Street. 


Father  HYACINTHE  will  deliver  hi8  promised 

ADDREvSS  on  “THE  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  EVILS  RESULTING 
FROM  STATB.RBGULATED  VICE,’’  in  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  London,  at 
Eight  o’clock  on  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  June  23rd,  1876.  This  meeting  Is  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  British  Continental  and  General  Federation  for  the 
Abolition  of  Government  Regulation  of  Profligacy  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

'The  Chair  will  be  takm  by  the  Right.  Hon.  JAMES  STANSFELD,  M.P.,  who 
will  give  a  summary  of  Father  Hy^nthe’s  Address,  and  will  be  supported  on 
the  platform  by  the  following  Members  of  Parliament : — Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple,  Thomas  Burt.  A.  H.  Brown,  Colonel 
Oourley,  C.  H.  Hopwood,  Q.C.,  Samud  Morley,  D.  McLaren,  Alex,  and  W. 
McArthur,  Fredk.  Pennington,  Henry  Richard.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Dr.  R.  Smjrthe,  41ic. 

Unnumbered  Reserved  Seat  Tickets,  grratis,  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 
Fredk.  O.  Banks,  27  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  8.W. 

Admission  to  other  parts  of  the  Hall  Free  and  without  Tickets. 

Doors  open  at  a  Quarter-past  Seven  o’clock,  to  commence  at  Eight. 

OPEN  TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

IVTR.  GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  EXHIBITION  of 

AYl  INDIAN  DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  with  TROPHIES.  OPEN 
DAILY,  from  Ten  o’clock,  at  148  New  Bond  Street.  Admission,  One  Shilling, 


QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street. 

lO  The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  10  to  6.  Admission. 
One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  DESCHAMPS. 


TVTESSRS.  GOUPIL  &  CO.’S  FINE  ART  GALLERIES^ 

-LvJ_  26  Bedford  Street,  Strand. — NOW  OPEN  an  EXHIBITION  of  High- 
class  CONTINENTAL  PICTURES,  containing  fine  examples  by  Meissonler, 
G^rome,  Vibert,  Detaille,  Jules  Breton,  Bouguereau,  Corot,  Diaz,  Fortuny,  Mad- 
razo,  Jiminez,  Pahnaroli,  De  Nittis,  Israels,  Bisschop,  Blommers,  J.  and  W. 
Maris,  Mauve,  and  many  other  oelebratcil  Foreign  Artists.  Open  Daily  from 
9.30  to  6  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


'JV/TEISSONIER,  The  Card  Players;  G^ROME,  Prayer  in 

lYL  the  Mosque  ;  FORTUNY,  The  Sword  Sharpener ;  MADRAZO,  A  Court¬ 
yard  in  Spain  ;  PALMAROLI,  Farewell,  Mother ;  ZAMACOIS,  Indirect  Contri¬ 
butions;  VIBERT,  Courtyard  of  an  Inn;  DE  NITTIS,  A  May  Day  on  the 
Thames  Bmbanlnnent.  The  above  PICTURES  now  ON  VIEW,  at  Messrs. 
GOUPIL  St  CO.’S  Exhibition,  25  Bedford  Strbet,  Strand. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretloally) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  Is  almost  absurdW 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
jn  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

TD  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITHD. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


trustkbs. 

James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  MJk.,  F.8J3. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.AR 

DIRBCrORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klng8ale(C7ia4r.  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

0.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P,  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  la  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  frM  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR, 
Managing  Director. 


^ELEGRAMS.  — The  ORIENTAL  TELEGRAM 

COMPANY,  140  LEADENHALL  STREET,  B.a 

T  AUSTRALIA  will  be  dispatched  TO-DAY  (Saturday, 

June  17),  at  4  p.m.  vi4  GALL!  and  vi4  SAN  FRANCXSCX). 

OTTO  ROCHS, 


'pHE  STUD  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

SALH  OP  THE  CXIBHAM  YEARLINGS. 

■^e  Fourth  Annual  Unresorred  Sale  of  Yearlings  win  take  plaoe  at  CX)BHAM. 
OR  Saturday,  June  17,  atHalf-past  One  o’clock. 

A  Sp^al  Train  will  leave  Waterloo  for  £sher,at  Elevwi  o’clock  am,,  retominsc 
from  Esher  at  6-15  p.m. 

A  'Train  win  also  leave  A«cot  for  WcTRmDOK,  vid  Virginia  Water,  at  1I*»  A.M. 

VrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

^  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  Renewed  within  nfteen  dajrs 
wm  the  25th  Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  varions  Agenoiei  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  'Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

June,  1876.  West  End  Offioe  :  8  Waterloo  Plaoe.  8.W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-L  luhed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  MaB,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1 ,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

pHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  OBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 
aterttann  ^  BROOMFIELD. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Ciontract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterransan, 
India,  CThina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snei  Canal, 
every  Thorny,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

'Thorongh  Edneation.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Pe^s,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAfl 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Offioe  «f  the 
Birkbbck  Bunj)WO  Boctbtt,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  (Thanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrpoees. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Laxd  Bociett,  29  and  80  Sonthampton 
Buildings,  CThanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Offioe  of  the  Btrkbeck  Baitk,  29  and  80.  Sonthampton  BuOdfaifi, 
CJhancery  Lane.  All  sams  nnder  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Bhazw 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o  clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PttmphM,  with /mil  partkviart,  mop  b«  had  on  applieaUon, 

FRANCES  RAVENSemOFT,  Manager. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  17,  1876. 


AX  DTDKPKXDENT  WEEKLY  REYIBW  OE 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  8d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,567,  JUNE  10,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Crisis  ia  Turkey.  The  New  Court  of  AppeaL 

Adam  Smith’s  Disciples.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Punjaab.  On  Preaching. 
A  Spiritualist  on  Sphituah^ 

A  Disclaimer.  The  City  Companies. 

Miss  'Thackeray’s  Norels.  Eastern  Architecture. 

Lord  Shelburne.  Rawlinson’s  Sassanian  Empire. 

Minor  Notices.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

'The  Magazines. 

Art.  Drama— French  Players :  Mile.  Jouassain. 

Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15#.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.O. 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  eoothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
preprnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waMng 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  ^rllc,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  oven  meat.  1  lb.,  Z*.  id.  • 
21b.,  64.;  241b.,  60*.  * 

TAEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Re(<ent  Street, 

I  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brns-sels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  iireeistime  in  inaigesiion 
fdvspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  blllousneas.  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  arthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralvsis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  Infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — 1  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVAI-SNTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  Its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— In  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  Interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

PkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— br.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

!->'  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  ainical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 "  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
praservatlon  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whi^  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

.1  ^  PEP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  In  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  conrtipation.  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIcIire  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deofnees,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  do  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.4,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dr^dfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 

pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.*IIcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhcea, 

/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing. 


195,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDS’TEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


lAL  &  SON. 
13EDSTEADS, 


EDDING. 


EDROOM  FURNITURE 


liiklj  «  OUiN'O  UA.rA.L.UljtUi^J  IjJdltlOn;,  con¬ 

taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


VfTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

▼  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  te  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6d.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42*.,  and  624.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TT'LASTIC  stockings,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

I’J  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7*.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  I64. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


W^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Is.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  Is.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  writh  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6d, 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  'with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engn^ved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULEETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  4*.;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiire 

vJ  no  preparation,  and  are  easilv  used.  Initial  Plates.  I4. :  Name  Plate, 


V  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr 


Livingstone,  describing  the 
province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  stoff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  tliem  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Jmoe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  resbire  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  •way  of 
1  -5  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

IT  X  ?•  Cl*  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roa^  off 

Hyeres,  15th  May,  1878.” 

®A.RRY’S  REVAEENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

a.  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2*.;  of  1  lb., 

84.  M, ;  2  Ib.,  64. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  28*. ;  24  lb..  50*. 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 


xu.cui4Ji.iru  vjcaxus  piiiiucily  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  &al  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted.  Illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks.  Sic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.(j. 

QOLID  gold  seals,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2s. , 

^  J  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  5*.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


DELICIOUS.  INVIOORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING}"  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
HomcBopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


in 


“  It 
the 


SUPERSEDES 

Market.”— 


every  other  Cocoa 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


NTJD^  VERITAS.— QRBY  TTATR. 


Will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Bd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

03  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

JL  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Ih’omotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  hodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  08  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  Qd.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

In  conseqnenoe  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

Public,  LEA  PERRINS  have  ^  \AJf  <  * 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signatnre,  thus  ^  ^ 

Which  will  bo  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  it  BLACK- 
1  WELL,  London  ;  and  Ex^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
usefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6c/.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

-1— i  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scarf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6d.  each. 

JOHNSTON'S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR”  Jg  THE  BEST 

T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

A^Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,’.Sickne83,  Giddiness, 

condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  U.  11</. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dewzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yonrself. _ 

Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  COEN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

.  Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Reqnisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  befet  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“  CHEERY  TOOTH  PASTE  ” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8^.  per  bottle. 

“  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  l)v  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYKETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oontain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-OOIjOuBED 
WRAPFEH  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


“O 


LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholewjmb  !  DxLiaous  ! !  Piquant  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  bo  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Qrooers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— In  cases  of 

cramps,  English  cholera,  and  other  severe  maladies,  which  occur  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  Intently  during  the  fruit  season,  prompt  and  decisive  intervention  is 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  lmme<llate  relief  of  the  patient,  but  also 
to  prevent  its  passing  into  the  more  dangerous  condition  of  collapse  and  perhaps 
death.  Hot  flannels  should  bo  at  once  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
and  then  the  Ointment  must  be  persistently  rubbed  into  the  skin  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  penetrate  the  open  pores ;  thus  the  spasmodic  cramps  will  be  relieved,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  maintoined  equally.  Attacks  of  fever  arc  often  cut 
sliort  by  the  early  me  of  these  valuable  remedies. 
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T^ENNETT’S  watches.— Cheapside 

Benxett’s  gold  presextation  watches, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHX  BENNETT,  having 

lusi  completed  great  alterations  In  hU  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 


oltBT  to  purehaaoTT!  the  most  extensive  stock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIYER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Mobnb 
R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  “  English  Travellers  and  Italian  Brigands.”  1  voL 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15«.  ’’ 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  «4  and  65  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


rpHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

i  LONDON _ His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Rufwla  has  conferred 


“This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects 
of  interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
Mr.  Moens  gives  full  and  very  valuable  inform.ation  to  his  yachting  readers.” 

Sporting  Oaxette. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 


on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  K.G 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  16/.’ 

i^ext  week. 


Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboumo  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

■VrOVELTY.  Enp-lish  Dininpf  and  Drawing  Room  Or^molu 

-L  V  Clocks,  far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Charles 


Duke  Yonoe,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen’s  College 
Belfast.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21a.  '  ®  ’ 


Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  fnmlturs  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Denson’s  Establishment, 
nocks,  JCl  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  RegimentaJ) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOR ;  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingfor.l.  By  Mrs,  Ouphant.  3  vols. 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  poet. 


UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 


J.  W.  Bbn.son’s  New  Work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2t.  6(1. ;  gilt,  3a.— Ben.son,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &c.  8  vols. 

Up  to  the  Mark  ’  Is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  novel.  We  find  in  It  a 
considerable  advance  in  constructive  skill  and  a  bolder  dash  into  varieties  of  life 
and  character  than  in  Mrs.  Day’s  former  novels,” — SpecN^r. 


15/L:R.  C3-EOXjOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  lUnstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Gcikie,  Lyell,  Jakes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms 

100  Small  Specimens  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  vrith  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . ,  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stndy 
of  those  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleosnrc  to  the  traveller  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 


HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  ”  Queen  of  Herself,”  &c.  3  vols. 

”  A  charming  novel.  It  deserves  s  iccoss.” — Post. 


LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

”  This  story  is  fall  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.” — Spectator. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Mortiaier 


Collins.  3  vols. 

”  A  fascinating  book.” — Horning  Pott. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LI\rED.  By  F.  W.  Eobinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  5ic.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


JOHN  TAN  N»8 


FOR  TIHEVES  and  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-1-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


-k-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Tmstees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Fseloeograpbical,  Numismatical,  Iloyal  Geographical,  and  other 
I.«araed  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me  lals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  kc.,  Ac. 

Forteiros  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  I^ndoii,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bnin.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


From  the  ”  PA  LL  HALL  GAZETTE,"  ApHl  29th,  1872. 


“  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  motl  influential  Neietpaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  ahat  our  oven  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England." 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchnsei-s,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  uiiexpecto<l  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  li.  per  yard  and  upwarils  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  hou-schold 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  largo  or  small  families. 


J-  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
218,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  1»ICKLES,  Sauces,  aud  Coudi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  k  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distlnguishcsl  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmoro  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  C  Edwards  Street,  Portuian  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  8.E. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  ore  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 


prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  k  SON  boars  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

”  Elaabeth  Latenby." 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
kc.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  te  reach,  and  this  hvrge  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  prs- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
os  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnsincss  with  England. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'^PHIS  celebrated  end  most  delicious  old  mellow  Snlrit  is  the 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  tlxe  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Rod  ^1,  Pink 
Label,  aud  Cork  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wliolesale  Dep5t— 

20  GR3.\T  TITCHFIELD  STRKET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW"  November  9lh,  1872. 

“For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  icidely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

-^—4  FlnMt  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
wAimoN.— (JenDiiie  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  bo  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  Youk  Tiubdxe  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


tpURTI.E!  TURTLE!  TURTLE  I— Thick,  Clear,  aud 

♦  daily.-MAIELLI  k  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confoc- 


vTimTi  i  Bathurst  street,  Hyde  Pork. 

MAJISLIA  k  CO.  S  Invall  1  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty, 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

yy  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  aud  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary, 
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Now  ready,  in  Two  Vols.,  8to.,  pp.  xxi.-490  and  612,  cloth,  price  30.. 

AN 

ANALYSIS  OP  EELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

BY  VISCOUNT  AMBEELEY. 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


L’A  E  T: 


-A.  "W" E  E  Zj  IT  -A_IE^TZSTZO  Z^ZjVZIEj"W, 

K^dactkur  sn  Chef — M.  EUG.  V^RON. 

Director  for  England— MR.  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 

L’ART  is  published  WeeWy  in  Paris,  and  is  richly  Illustrated  with  Etchings  and  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  livinir  Artists 
It  18  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors  of  DART  to  establish  an  international  community  in  matters  of  Art,  and  to  promSe  among  the 
ome^^st^”*  of  Europe  and  in  America  a  knowledge  of  what  is  highest  in  the  Art  product  of  the  time,  irrespective  of  the  natio^lity 

this  object  in  view,  L’ART  devotes  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  English  Art,  and  publishes  every  year  concurrent  Reviews 
of  the  Salon  and  Royal  Academy,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Sketches  and  Engravings  of  the  principal  Works  exhibited. 

Subscription  For  One  Year,  £5  8s. ;  for  Three  Months,  £l  7s. 

1  I^ndon  Booksellers,  or  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  M.  A.  Ballue,  at  the  Librarie 

de  L’Art,  3  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d  Antin,  Paris. 


Will  be  published  on  the  15th  of  August, 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  275  pages, 

entitled, 

The  COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC  AND 

CONTROVERSIALIST : 

The  only  Quarterly  Magazine  edited  in  the  North  of  England.  Price  3a  6d.  net. 
_  CONTKXTS. 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

3.  THE  DISUSE  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV. 

6.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

6.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE  ? 

7.  ARB  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  ? 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

9.  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELPS. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

15.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

16.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEFENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 


Twelfth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  2  vola.,  8vo.,  price  32^. 


tlie 


The  PEINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY;  or, 

Modem  Changes  of  the  Barth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  lUne- 
trative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lvell. 

“  In  this  edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  set  the  seal  of  his  matured  experience 
nnd  convictions  upon  a  work  which  bus  for  years  held  the  position  of  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  science.  Encyclopoedic  in  its  scope,  mid  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment,  the  PtHneiples  of  Otology  may  be  looked  upon  with  pride,  not  only  as 
n  representative  of  English  science,  but  os  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  anywhere.” 

Sttlurdoy  Review. 

Tile  GEOLOGICAL  "'EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  With  an  OutUne  of  Glacial  Post-tertiary  Geology, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  special  reference  to  Man’s  first 
appearance  on  the  Earth.  Fourth  Edition.  W  ith  Illustrations.  8vo.,  14s. 
”  A  space  of  ten  years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  Third  Edition 
of  this  work.  This  new  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  such  new  matter 
introduced  as  seemed  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.”— Phef  ace. 

ui. 

The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY. 

Third  Edition.  With  600  Hlustrations.  Post  8vo.,  9<. 

‘‘Sir Charles  Lyell  has  here  done  for  the  geological  student  what^  John 
llerschel  did  for  the  student  of  astronomy  in  his  incomparable  ‘Outlines. 
Yonng  beginners  in  natural  science  had  long  want^  a  short  of 

at  a  reasonable  price,  which  should  yet  contain  a  fnU  expiration  of  the  loading 
facts  and  principles  of  the  science.  Now  they  have  it.  — Examiner. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Price  Id.;  per  post, \\d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 
M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand.^ 


THE  VIVISECTION  BILL. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  3«.  6(/. 

VIVISECTION; 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  Government  Bill. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  8j.  6</. 

LABDA ;  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  J.  M.  JOY,  Author  of  “The  Song  of  Caedmon.” 


London  :  OEOBQE  BELL  St  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


May  be  hod  of  all  Booksellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  2U  Paternoster  Row. 

A  few  pages  will  be  reserved  for  Advertisements  which  must  be  sent  in  before 
the  first  of  August.  Essays  ore  required  for  next  quarter's  issue.  For  terms,  &c., 
apply  E^tor,  Town  ELall  Chambers,  Haliftix,  Yurluhire. 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  WORKS. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS, 

Gathered  in  my  own  and  in  French  Orchards. 

Poems  and  Songs. 

By  W.  H.  0.  NATION. 

W’ith  Illustrations  by  Frank  Dickskb,  G.  E.  Hicks,  Charles  Cattbrmolr, 
Townlky  Grken,  W.  Galb,  and  Q.  Bonvirh. 


London  :  PROVOST  St  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Just  published,  with  Four  Illustrations,  price  It. ;  by  post,  It.  Id. 

XT ORSES and  HARNESS.  By  Edward  Fordham  Flower, 

-R  J-  Author  of  “  Bits  and  Bearing-Reins.” 

Also  now  ready,  Fifth  'Thousand,  illustrated,  price  It. ;  by  post,  U.  Id. 

gITS  AND  BEARING  -  REINS. 

W’lLLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piooodilly,  Loudon. 


Just  pnUished, 

An  autobiography,  entitled  the  LIFE  and  STRUG¬ 
GLES  of  WILLIAM  LOVETT,  in  his  pursuit  of  Bread,  Knowledge,  and 
Freedom ;  with  some  aoconut  of  the  various  Associations  ho  b  .-longed  to,  and  of 
the  Opinions  he  entertained. 

In  one  thick  octavo  volume,  neatly  printed,  and  hun'lsotncly  bound  in  clotli, 
price  Five  Shillings. 

TRtJBNER  Si  CO.,  57  St  59  Lndgato  Hill,  London. 


Price  2d. ;  or  dt.  per  Hundred. 

SPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAY^LOR  in  the  House  of 

O  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAW’S.  Revised  from  the  Rcpoiior’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Auti-Game-Law  League,  136  Stroud,  W.C. 


A 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen  ;  6t.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasom^le 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  iiroUuctive  of  tbo  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blacitlone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Oame-Law  League,  136  Strand. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 


CHATTO  k  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 
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The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  hi*  Nephew,  0W)RGE  O.  Totvelyan,  M.P.  2  vote.  8vo.  price  36#. 

OVER  the  SEA  and  FAR  AWAY,  a  Narrative  of 

Wandering*  Round  the  World.  By  T.  W.  HmcHLurF,  M.A.  F.B.O.S. 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  14  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  21#. 

THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA  on 

FOOT  DURINQ  the  INSURRECTION,  1876.  By  A.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 
F.S.A.  8to.  Map  and  Illustrations.  \Smr\y  ready. 

ANNALS  of  the  ROAD  in  Great  Britain,  By 

Captain  Malot.  With  Essay*  on  the  Road  by  Nimrod.  Coloured  Plates 
and  Woodcut*.  Medium  8vo.  21#. 

DOWX  the  ROAD  ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Oentle- 

man  Coachman.  By  C.  T.  8.  Bmcn  Reynaudson.  Second  Edition. 
Coloured  Illustration*.  Medium  8vo.  21#. 

The  MOON,  and  the  Condition  and  Configuration  of 

it*  Surface.  By  Edmund  Neison.  With  26  Maps  and  5  Plates.  Medium 
8vo.  81#.  6J. 

ISLAM  under  the  ARABS.  By  Major  R.  D.  Osborn, 

Bengal  Stuff  Corps.  8vo.  12#. 

COMTE’S  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  General  Laws 

of  Human  Progress  (the  Philosophy  of  History).  Translated  by  E.  8. 
Bebsly,  M.A.  8vo.  21#.  [0/»  Saturday  next. 

ZELLER’S  PLATO  and  the  OLDER  ACADEMY. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A. 
Post  8vo.  18#.  [On  Saturday  next. 

Bishop  ELLICOTT’S  HULSEAN  LECTURES  on 

the  LIFE  of  CHRIST.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  12#. 


THE  PBINCE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Demy  870.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18#. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7#.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  “  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.” 

The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

In  the  Upper  Yellowstone  In  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun. 
raven.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Mane 
and  Illustrations,  price  18#. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Perso-Tnrkoman  Frontier.  By  Valentine  Baker.  Demy 
870.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illu-strations,  price  18#.  ^ 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spitz, 
bergeii  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  J.lmes  Lamoxt,  F.O.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
870.,  cloth  extra,  with  M.aps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18#. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NBW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LE AM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “Patricia  Kemball,”  &c.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 
JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLEMA8S,  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgle,”  “Lil,”  &c.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OP  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 


By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vote.,  crown  8vo. 


D’AUBIGNB’S  history  of  the  REFORMATION 


in  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  VoL.  VII.  translated  by  W.  L.  R. 
Cateb.  8vo.  21#.  [On  Saturday  next. 

RITUALISM,  ROMANISM,  and  the  ENGLISH 

REFORMATION.  By  the  late  W.  E.  Jelp,  B.D.  Whitehall  Preacher 
1846.  8to.  7f.6<f. 

Dr.  GARROD’S  TREATISE  on  GOUT  and  RHEU- 

M.'S.TIC  GOUT.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations 
(14  Figures  Coloured),  8vo.  21#. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  abridged  from  his  E  Ution  of  Johnson’s  English 
Dictionary.  Medium  8vo.  24#.  [In  July. 

Miss  SEWELL’S  POPULAR  HISTORY  of 

FRANCE  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  Crown 
8vo.  7#.6d.  [On  Saturday  next. 

Mr. DUNNING  MACLEOD’S  THEORY  and  PRAC- 

TICE  of  BANKING.  Voi..  II.  price  14#.  completing  the  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  ro  vised.  [In  a  few  days. 

Tlie  CORRECT  CARD,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist ; 

a  Whist  Catechism.  By  Captain  A.  Campbkll-Walker,  late  Tilth  High¬ 
landers,  F.R.O.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  2#.  6d. 

AIR  and  its  RELATIONS  to  LIFE.  By  Waltbii 

Noel  Hartley,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  66  Woodcuts. 
Siuall  8vo.  6#. 

Text-Books  of  Science. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.  Lend.  F.C.S.  Small  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  8#.  6d.  [On  July  8. 

GERMANICUS,  Extracts  from  the  ANNALS  of 

TACITUS,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  for  Schools.  By  A.  H.  Bebsly,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2#. 

The  HISTORY  of  LANDHOLDING  in  ENGI.AND. 

By  Joseph  Fisher,  F.R.H.P.  8vo.  8#. 


London,  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


“A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth,” 
“  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9#. 


Gilbert. 

“  Pygmalion,” 


MEMOEIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  Photographic  Portrait  and  lUustratioDs,  price  12#. 

HAYDONS  CORRESPONDENCE  and  TABLE- 

TALK.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son.  2  vote.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with 
Illustrations,  price  36#. 

POPULAR  SERIES  of  7«.  U.  ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS.  Printed  upon  fine  toned  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
extra  gilt.  Detailed  Catalogues  upon  application. 

ADVERTISING,  its  History.  Facsimiles,  Plates,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
ARTEMUS  WARD’S  WORKS.  Complete.  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 
BECHSTEIN’S  PRETTY  as  SEVEN.  Richter’s  98  Pictures.  Gilt  edges. 
BOCCACCIO.  The  DECAMERON.  Stothard’b  Steel  Plates. 

BRET  HAUTE’S  SELECT  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Illustrated. 
BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Stothard’b  Steel  Plates. 

BYRON’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  Thomas  Moore.  12  Plates. 

CLUBS  and  CLUB  LIFE  in  LONDON  (Timbb).  40  Illustrations. 

COLMAN’S  BROAD  GRINS.  With  Frontispieoe  by  Hooarth. 

CREASY’S  MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  Illustrated. 
CRUIKSHANK’S  COinC  ALMANACK.  2,000  Illustrations. 

CUSSANS’S  HANDBOOK  of  HERALDRY.  350  lUustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  and  ECCENTRICITIES  (Timbs).  60  Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’S  HOUSE.  By  Richardson.  600  Illustrations. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  THOUGHT. 

GREENWOOD’S  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS.  Concanen’b  tinted  Plates. 
GREENWOOD’S  WILDS  of  LONDON.  CoNCAXEN’a  tinted  Plates. 

GRIMM’S  POPULAR  STORIES.  Cruiiwhank’s  Plates.  Gilt  edges. 

HALL’S  SKBTCHE.S  of  IRISH  CHARACTER.  Steel  Plates. 

HOOD'S  CHOICE  WORKS,  including  the  Cream  of  the  Coniic  Annuate. 

Portrait,  Memoir,  ami  250  Illustrations. 

LAMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  PortraiU  and  Facsimiles. 

LIFE  in  LONDON.  By  Pierck  Egan.  Cruikshank’s  Coloured  Plates. 
LONGFELLOW’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  Vai..  Bromley. 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  CHOICE  WORKS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  . 

MUSES  of  MAYFAIR ;  Vers  do  Societii  of  the  Ninctocuth  Century. 

PLANCIIE’S  PURSL^IVANT  of  ARMS.  200  Illustrations  and  Plates. 

POE’S  W ORKS.  Poems,  Essays,  and  Stories.  Illustrated. 

RABELAIS.  With  Doiik’s  wonderful  Illustrations. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Poems.  10  Plates. 

SIGNBOARDS — THEIR  HISTORY.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

STRUTT’S  SPORTS  and  PASTIMES.  140  Illustrations. 

SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Portrait,  Memoir,  and  Illus¬ 
tration'!. 

SYNTAX’S  THREE  TOURS.  Rowlandson’s  83  Coloured  Plates. 

THEODORE  HOOK’S  HUMOROUS  WORKS.  Illustrated. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS  and  CASTLE  of  INDOLENCE.  60  Illustrations. 
WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER  (Sir  Harris  Nicliolas’s 
Edition).  With  61  Plato  III u.strations. 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  the  GEORGES.  Fairholt’s  Plates. 

WRIGHT’S  HIST.»RY  of  CARICATURE  and  of  the  GROTESQUE.  Fair- 
holt’s  Illustrations. 

CIIATTO  A  WINDUS,  Plocadilly,  W. 


Pr’mted  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTmsW()ODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  Jure  17,  1876, 
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